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Chronicle 


Home News.—On January 25, Senator Joseph T. 
introduced a farm-relief bill in the Senate, 
containing, among other provisions, one for a $1,000,000,- 
000 corporation to make loans at three 
per cent to farmers, with farm property 
(including crops) as security. A bill 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to lend a total 
of $90,000,000 to farmers for use in producing 1933 crops 
was approved by the House and Senate and sent to the 
President. On January 24, the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee reported the bankruptcy bill, and urged an early 
enactment. 

After an extended filibuster, the Glass Banking bill 
was passed by the Senate by a vote of fifty-four to nine. 
It contains several major reforms in regard to the Federal 
Reserve System, and would permit 
branch banking by national banks under 
the laws of the States in which they 
operate.-———The Senate extended the currency-expansion 
provision of the Glass-Steagall law until March 3, 1934, 
continuing the authority to expand the free-gold supply. 
The Senate Judiciary Committee reported its substi- 
tute for the House bill, named the Collier-Blaine Beer bill, 
proposing legalization of beer and wine containing 3.05 
per cent alcohol by weight. It was sent to the Senate 
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l‘inance Committee for study of the tax provisions.—— 
President Hoover vetoed the first deficiency bill because 
of a provision which abrogated executive functions and 
which he said was unconstitutional. The House sustained 
the veto, 193 to 158———On January 26, a House Ways 
and Means subcommittee began hearings on a bill propos- 
ing a special compensatory import tax against the goods 
of any country whose currency has depreciated five per 
cent or more. 

The Twentieth Amendment to the Constitution was 
formally ratified on January 23, when Missouri, the thirty- 
sixth State, approved it. The Amendment becomes ef- 
fective October 15, and provides that 
Congress shall meet every year on Janu- 
ary 3, thus abolishing the December 
* lame-duck "’ session; and that the President shall take 
office every four years on January 20, instead of March 4. 

On January 21, President-elect Roosevelt visited Muscle 
Shoals in company with Senator Norris and other Con- 
Mr. Roosevelt indicated that he intended to 


Twentieth 
Amendment 


gressmen. 
eiittiand. do something soon after his inauguration 
Elect to put the power and nitrate plants in 
Roosevelt 


operation. At Warm Springs, Ga., the 
next day, he conferred with Senators LaFollette and Cut- 
ting on Federal relief measures. Other important figures, 
including Bernard Baruch, visited him, and it was under- 
stood that he was rapidly forming his Cabinet and also 
perfecting a program of legislation. 


Argentina.—On January 23, the lower House of the 
Province of Buenos Aires passed a bill suspending pay- 
ments on the foreign debt of the Province. The measure 
already adopted by the Senate thus be- 


Debt . 
Payments came a law. The Province of Buenos 
Suspended Aires had outstanding three foreign 


loans totaling $64,044,600. A large part of this loan was 
held by the United States. 


Bolivia.—The battle for the possession of Fort Nanawa 
entered the fifth day on January 24, with both Bolivia 
and Paraguay claiming gains. The battle of Nanawa was 
regarded as the most important so far in 
the six months of undeclared war, not 
only because of the number of troops 
engaged on both sides but because of the extreme san- 
guinary tactics used by them. 


Battle of 
Nanawa 


China.—China’s reply to the increasing Japanese threat 
in northern China assumed the form of ‘an intensified na- 
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It was reported that a hurried assembly of 
military leaders at Nanking would pledge 
their support to Chang Hsiao-liang in 
his defense of Jehol. Meanwhile, re- 

markable manifestations of a growing national spirit were 
visible in the leading cities. Movements were launched 
to obtain funds for the purchase of airplanes, which was 
now the chief public objective in view of the Japanese 
use of these craft. 


tional effort. 


United 
Defense 


Colombia.—On January 23, Colombia sent a note to 
the United States and other signatories of the Briand- 
Kellogg pact requesting them to call Peru’s attention to 
its obligation to renounce war as an in- 


Kellogg : : 
Treaty strument of national policy and to urge 
Invoked Peru not to violate the pact. Secretary 


of State Stimson, after conferring with the Ambassadors 
of the major Powers signatory to the pact, sent a strong 
note to Peru urging the acceptance of a Brazilian proposal 
of conciliation and avoidance of military force when Co- 
lombia reasserts its sovereignty in the upper-Amazon port 
of Leticia. Mr. Stimson took the position that Colombia 
was justified in resuming control over a territory admitted 
to be its own. The Brazilian conciliation proposal to 
which Mr. Stimson gave his approval consisted of the 
following points: (1) Brazilian administration of the dis- 
puted port; (2) A restoration of the deposed Colombian 
officials as soon as possible by the Brazilian authorities ; 
(3) A meeting in Rio de Janeiro between representatives 
of Colombia and Peru to consider the boundary treaty. 


France.—The political struggle over Finance Minister 
Henri Cheron’s budget proposals grew increasingly bitter, 
in the opinion of observers gravely threatening the Paul- 

Boncour Cabinet. The Government’s 

view was that the budget should be bal- 
~ anced not by new borrowing but by 
economy and new taxation. The opposition held that the 
deficit should be met by borrowing from the immense 
sums now being hoarded by private citizens. The budget 
deficit was estimated at $390,000,000. A bitter fight be- 
tween the two Left parties was likely, but the strategy 
of the Premier was to prevent a confidence vote, leaving 
it to the Senate to reject the majority of Socialist pro- 
posals. This would throw back the measure to the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, where the necessity of meeting the 
February expenses would force the Socialists to agree to 
a provisional monthly budget on the old basis. The War 
Ministry insisted that M. Cheron’s proposed economies 
would force a reorganization of the army; the Marine 
Ministry asserted that navy reductions were impossible, 
especially in view of the Italian program of naval expan- 
sion; the Air Ministry argued its case against economies 
in its department so successfully that the finance com- 
mittee agreed to reject many of the proposed cuts. Dur- 
ing its hearings the committee also approved a measure 
for the stricter repression of tax evasions and reductions. 
Figures published during the week showed that for- 
eign trade in 1932 fell off more than thirty-one per cent 


Budget 
Difficulties 
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from the total of 1931. Imports declined 29% per cent, 
while exports decreased 35% per cent. An unfavorable 
visible trade balance of $395,000,000 was shown by the 
official figures. 


Germany.—Chancellor von Schleicher managed to con- 
tinue the successful role of peacemaker, though there were 
signs that the present state of suppressed nationalism 
could not continue much longer. A suf- 
ficient fear had been instilled into the 
Nazi leader to make him willing to delay 
a test of strength with the Chancellor. The reopening of 
the Reichstag, which was set for January 17, was post- 
poned to January 24 and again to January 31, and even 
this date was uncertain. It would seem that the Chan- 
cellor was anxious to bring matters to a head, while the 
Centrists and National Socialists were playing for more 
time. While it was expected the Chancellor would dis- 
solve the Reichstag should the Right and Center parties 
become intolerant and reopen, as they have threatened, the 
whole Lausanne affair, the Chancellor made it clear that 
he had no intention of establishing a dictatorship but 
would adhere strictly to the Weimar Constitution. 

On January 22, a grand parade of 15,000 storm troops 
under the leadership of Adolf Hitler was held in the 
Buelowplatz. There was danger in glorifying a Nazi 
martyr who had been killed by the Com- 
munists. It led, as was anticipated, to 
a bloody skirmish between the Nazis and 
the Communists. Thirty-five men were seriously injured 
and eighty were arrested. It took all the police force of 
Berlin to prevent the conflict from being a widespread riot. 
The ex-Kaiser and two of his sons had sent wreaths to 
be placed on the grave of the Nazi hero. A similar 
disturbance was reported at Dresden, when nine Com- 
munists were killed and many badly injured by the police. 
In Breslau, disturbances at the University developed 
into serious fighting. It was considered an anti-Semitic 
movement by the Nazis with Prof. Ernst Cohn as the oc- 
casion. Professor Cohn, supported by the University 
and the Government, resumed his lectures on law. 

The German Government announced its refusal to sign 
the pact governing navigation on the Oder River, which 
was proposed by the International Commission on July 

29, 1932, under Article 341 of the Treaty 


Reichstag 
Postponed 


Hitler 
Reviews 
Troops 








oo, of Versailles, contending that it pre- 
; scribed a restriction of German sov- 
It was 


ereignty which was “ intolerable to a free State.” 
declared that favoritism was being shown to Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, and Germany’s rights would be limited by 
the international cortrol. 


Hungary.—A noted patriot and distinguished Catholic 
priest, the Rev. John Hock, was tried on January 19 be- 
fore Judge Toeroeky on an indictment of eleven counts, 
was convicted on one of them, a charge 
of slander, and sentenced to a year in 
prison. The case was appealed. Father 
Hock, as a Parliamentary Deputy of the Kossuth party 


Priest 
Sentenced 
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for twenty years, has frequently been the savior of his 
country. Speaking and publishing abroad, particularly in 
the United States, details of the atrocities of the White 
Terror period, though admittedly true to fact, was con- 
sidered prejudicial to the good name of Hungary. 


Ireland.—Returns of the general election held in the 
Irish Free State on January 24 indicated that the Fianna 
Fail government of Eamon de Valera was retained in 
power. The campaign developed into a 
most bitter contest between the two 
main parties, Fianna Fail and Cumann 
na nGaedheal, headed by the former President, William 
T. Cosgrave, and between their smaller but important 
allies, the Labor party, led by William Norton, which 
supported Mr. de Valera, and the new Center party of 
Frank McDermott, which was friendly to Mr. Cosgrave. 
Charges of petty intimidation were made against the in- 
dependent Republicans by the Cosgrave adherents. Mr. 
de Valera’s followers also charged that attempts were 
made by Cosgrave leaders to bring undue pressure on vot- 
ers in certain constituencies. No disorders of any mo- 
ment occurred, and President de Valera took every pre- 
caution to ensure the freedom of the election. The voting 
was reported to be heavier than in any previous election, 
some constituencies recording up to ninety per cent of the 
possible electorate. From the first counts it was clear that 
the de Valera policy would be sustained. As the counting 
continued, it became more certain that the country, despite 
the hardship occasioned by the economic war, was strong- 
ly in favor of making no compromise with England. Mr. 
de Valera’s vote in County Clare increased by fifty per 
cent. Sean T. O’Kelly, Vice President, won an impres- 
sive victory in Dublin over Lord Mayor Alfred Byrne. 
In like manner, the chief Fianna Fail candidates made 
large gains in their pluralities. The vote of the farmers, 
on which Cumann na nGaedheal and the Center partv 
placed great reliance, turned unexpectedly towards Fianna 
Fail. The Center party itself fell rather below the ex- 
pectations of its leaders. Though the official results were 
not available at the moment of writing, there was no 
doubt but that Fianna Fail was assured of an increase 
over its membership of seventy-two in the last Dail. 
Cumann na nGaedheal was not able to reach its former 
number of fifty-seven deputies, due to losses both to 
Fianna Fail and to the Centrists. The Center party se- 
cured fewer than ten seats. Labor maintained its hold on 
seven. Thus, Fianna Fail’s position was definitely better 
by the election. The popular vote was overwhelmingly 
in its favor. 


Fianna Fail 
Victory 


Japan.—In obedience to a War office decision to in- 
crease by fifty per cent Japan’s man power in Manchuria, 
army recruits from all over the country began reporting 
to their respective stations. A spokes- 
man for the War office stated that a por- 
tion of these recruits would be dis- 
patched immediately to Manchuria to reinforce the army 
of General Muto. 


Recruits 
Called 
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In a statement to the Diet on January 21 the Finance 
Minister declared that Japan’s economic position was 
sound, and cited in evidence a twenty-three-per-cent in- 
crease in exports and a fifteen-per-cent 
increase in imports during the last year. 
It was further pointed out that the Gov- 
ernment’s measures to prevent inflation had proved ef- 
fective. 

It was rumored that the Cabinet had decided to with- 
draw from the League of Nations. Final instructions to 
Yosuke Matsuoka, Japanese delegate at Geneva, were ex- 


Finances 
Sound 


eoen pected to be dispatched soon. Mr. Mat- 
Quits suoka, it was expected, would restate the 
seague 


Japanese position in regard to Manchuria 
when the League Assembly met, and would then announce 
Japan’s withdrawal from the League. 


Mexico.—The dismissal of Col. Adelberto Tejeda as 
Governor of Vera Cruz brought no relief to the har- 
assed Catholics in that State. With the churches all 
closed, the priests dispersed and some of 
them in prison or killed, no religious 
service had been held for some months. 
The new Governor, Vazquez Vela, proved to be a crea- 
ture of Tejeda, and enforced the anti-religious regulations 
harshly. Tejeda was devoting his time to campaigning 
for the Presidency on a semi-Communistic platform and 
supported by the Communists. 


Vera 
Cruz 
Troubles 


Nicaragua.—On January 21, the entire Republic, with 
the exception of the four southwestern Provinces, was 
placed under martial law by decree of the Senate. Presi- 
dent Sacasa stated that this action was 
necessary to aid the new Administra- 
tion’s national organization, and was not 
based upon the existence of internal disorder. 


Martial 
Law 
Declared 


Rumania.—King Carol received with royal display 
King Alexander and Queen Marie of Jugoslavia on Jan- 
uary 23. Queen Marie was most cordial in greeting her 

brother, King Carol, and her nephew, 

a . Crown-Prince Michael. The party was 

' feted at many gatherings, which were 

interpreted as a gentle warning to Italy for having re- 

fused to renew the pact of friendship with Rumania for 

more than six months. It was expected that the pact 
would cover from three to five years. 


Russia.—A decree was signed on January 24 by Joseph 
Stalin and Premier Molotov empowering local authorities 
of the North Caucasus to “ mobilize” peasants for the 
grain campaign, and appointing a special 
commission of six, with all “ authorita- 
tive rights,” to conduct the campaign and 
enjoining the severest repression of all hostile forces. A 
decree was likewise issued on Jaruary 20 replacing grain 
collection with a fixed tax in kind on a sliding scale. 
Extensive military and highway construction was reported 
in the Soviet territory adjoining Finland. Several thou- 


Mobilizations 
and Exiles 
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sand of the inhabitants of the North Caucasus were exiled 
to the North for failing to fulfil the grain quotas, while 
the new passport system was bringing an exodus from 
Moscow. 


International Economics.—The Preparatory Eco- 
nomic Commission of the League of Nations unanimously 
adopted on January 19 a report containing an annotated 
agenda for the London Conference, 
prefaced by a statement on the existing 
situation. The debts question was noted 
as an insuperable barrier to recovery. Return to gold 
was urged, and its present concentration stressed. Wages 
were to be cut (there were no labor men on the commit- 
tee); the World Bank was to be strengthened. The 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York resold to the British 
Treasury, or the Bank of England, $25,101,200 from the 
$95,000,000 it acquired from Great Britain on December 
15. 


Economic 
Report 





League of Nations.—The Committee of Nineteen of 
the League decided at their secret session on January 21 
that conciliation efforts in the conflict between China and 
Japan had, “ so far as it was concerned,” 


Japan’s , , * - 
Terms failed for the time being since Japan 
Rejected had failed to accept the draft resolution 


of December 15 even if non-member States were elimi- 
nated from the negotiations. The changes Japan pro- 
posed were unacceptable. From now on the Committee 
decided to prepare the draft provided for by Article XV, 
Paragraph 4, of the Covenant. The Japanese believed, 
however, that there was a door still left open for concilia- 
tion. The drafting was entrusted to a committee of nine 
Powers. The British stand remained somewhat uncertain. 
———The Council of the League opened its seventieth ses- 
sion on January 24 by adopting the Mandate Commission's 
report without comment on Japan’s denial that she was 
building a naval basis between Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines. The Leticia dispute, in South America, was re- 
ferred to the Council. 


War Debts.—After a preliminary conversation between 
Mr. Roosevelt and Secretary Stimson, the President-elect 
conferred with President Hoover at the White House on 
January 20. Secretaries Stimson and 
Mills were present, also Messrs. Norman 
H. Davis and Moley. The discussions 
canvassed the foreign situation, and the following state- 
ment was issued: 

The British Government has asked for a discussion of the debts. 
The incoming administration will be glad to receive their repre- 
sentative early in March for this purpose. It is, of course, 
necessary to discuss at the same time the world economic problems 
in which the United States and Great Britain are mutually inter- 
ested, and, therefore, that representatives should also be sent to 
discuss ways and means for improving the world situation. 

It was settled that these arrangements should be taken 
up with the British Government, whose Cabinet was offi- 
cially notified on January 23. Secretary Stimson then 
made known to the Italian Ambassador, in response to his 
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inquiries, that the United States would welcome repre- 
sentatives to take up the question of readjustment with 
Mr. Roosevelt after the latter should have become Presi- 
dent. Mr. Roosevelt, speaking from Warm Springs, Ga., 
then let it be known that he did not intend to close the 
door to any debtor nation seeking readjustment of its 
debts. It was generally thought that this would apply to 
nations like France, which had not made their payments 
on December 15. 

News of the American offer was welcomed in Great 
Britain, and speculation began as to who might come as 


representative. Ramsay MacDonald expressed his will- 

ingness, but more conservative opinion 
British favored Neville Chamberlain, Chancellor 
Discussion 


of the Exchequer, or Walter Runciman, 
President of the Board of Trade. In a speech delivered 
on January 24 at Leeds, Mr. Chamberlain warned of 
certain “ fundamental truths ” in regard to debt revision. 
American farmers should remember, he observed, that “ in 
the long run all payments to foreign countries must take 
the form of sending goods or rendering services,” and 
America’s dependence on foreign markets was pointed 
out. At any rate two matters were considered to be 
“ essential ”’: 

First, that the settlement to be reached must be a final settle- 
ment; second, that it must be one which will not involve a re- 
sumption of the claim on Germany for reparations, which it was 
the object of the Lausanne settlement last year to end. 

There was, however, a pronounced British dissatisfac- 
tion with the American position that tariffs and other 
economic matters should be discussed concomitantly with 
the debts. The coming world monetary 
and economic conference, in British 
opinion, should begin with the debt ques- 
tion out of the way, which, as it was pointed out, would 
eliminate it as a “ bargaining ’’ factor between the Gov- 
ernments. The British reply, accordingly, as given to Sec- 
retary Stimson on July 25 by the British Ambassador, 
accepted the American proposals for a discussion and a 
debt representative. It likewise granted discussion of 
allied economic problems, but took care to note that no 
decisions upon matters concerning the future world con- 
ference could be reached in advance of the same. 


British 
Reply 





Next week, F. D. Sullivan, with an array of 
facts and figures, will throw a flood of light on 
the farmer’s troubles in “ The Evicted Farmer.” 

The last of Daniel A. Lord’s series on modern 
youth will be called “ Youth Responds.” 

Technocracy, as a name, has gone the way of 
mah-jongg, and Irving A. Lawres will write its 
obituary in “ Technocracy—R. I. P.” 

This is the seventy-fifth year from the appari- 
tions of Our Lady at Lourdes. Paul L. Blakely 
will recall the story in “ The Little Girl in the 
Alley.” 

Apparently few responsible people know the 
flood of dirt that is coming out in the guise of 
respectable books. Francis Talbot will sound the 
alarm next week in “ Smut!” 
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The Burden of Taxation 


N his address on January 21, Dr. Nicholas Murray 

Butler stated that twenty years ago, out of every 
$15.50 earned by the citizen, $1.00 went to the support 
of government. Today, the Government takes one dollar 
out of every three. ‘“ These figures,” remarked Dr. But- 
ler, “are appalling.”” Properly understood, they are an 
alarm bell pealing in the night. 

If John Smith is lucky enough to have a full-time job, 
he must turn over his pay for Monday and Tuesday to 
the Government. What he can earn for the rest of the 
week, he is permitted to keep. During the months of 
January, February, March, and April, all his earnings 
go to pay the costs of government. Only on the first of 
May can he begin to support himself and his family. 
Eighty years ago, our fathers were discussing the propo- 
sition how long this country could continue, half-free 
and half-slave. Today we might well discuss a similar 
proposition. How long can this country continue, two- 
thirds free and one-third slave? At the present rate of 
progress, the time may come when the proportions are 
reversed. 

Not long ago a prominent banker said angrily that a 
moratorium on government operations was the only way 
to reduce taxes. But what operations shall we suspend? 
If we want police protection, hospitals and schools, we 
can hardly suspend the departments of health, education, 
and police. 

With the Federal Government, the case is different. 
Some departments can and should be abolished. Testify- 
ing before the House Appropriations Committee on Jan- 
uary 21, Attorney General Mitchell frankly admitted 
that it was necessary to put a stop to the expensive and 
demoralizing Federal inroads on State authority and State 
obligations. “ The policy of Congress ought not to be 
to increase Federal jurisdiction,” said Mr. Mitchell, in 
reply to a question put by Representative Tinkham, of 
Massachusetts. “The more we do that, the more we 
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create Federal expense, and weaken State authority.” 
But we talk about economy in one breath, complained the 
Attorney General, and in the next breath we propose to 
create new bureaus and commissions “ standing around, 
supervising this, that, and the other.” 

But we can reduce local taxes by entrusting the muni- 
cipality to competent and honest officials. We cannot 
abolish the department of health, for instance, but we 
can abolish the custom of finding places in the department 
for applicants, not because their services are needed, even 
were they capable of rendering valuable service, but 
simply because they are deserving politicians. We can do 
these things, but will we? We must have schools, but 
it is not necessary for the city to pay two prices for 
school supplies, or to fill up the administrative part of 
the system, and occasionally the teaching staffs, with 
party hacks, or to build palaces, when all that is needed 
is a school house. Not many city departments are wholly 
useless, but a department that is competently and honestly 
administered over a considerable period of years is as 
rare as a blue moon. 

Congress must stop playing fairy godmother for the 
multifarious schemes foisted upon it in the last twenty 
years. The cities must be induced to inject a modicum 
of common sense and common honesty into their activities. 
Otherwise the burden of taxation will continue to grow. 
But we are patient worms, and lie long without turning. 


The Twentieth Amendment 

T took ten years to get the Twentieth Amendment 

through Congress, and only a few days over ten 
months to secure its ratification by the States. Evidently 
the Amendment is regarded as a remedy for many 
political abuses. It is hardly that, although it will serve 
a useful purpose. 

The framers of the Constitution toiled over a plan 
for the election of the President, but the result was a 
complicated scheme that broke down at the start. No 
great harm was occasioned, but with a view to future 
contingencies the plan was revised and the revision in- 
corporated in the Twelfth Amendment, introduced on 
December 12, 1803, and ratified by September 25 in the 
following year. But even this revision did not provide 
for all possible contingencies, and ten years ago Senator 
Norris, of Nebraska, began his fight which ended with 
the ratification of the Amendment on January 23. 

Hereafter the Congress elected in November will take 
office on the following January 3, instead of in December, 
eleven months later, and the term of the President and 
Vice-President will begin on January 20, instead of the 
time-honored March 4. The term of Mr. Roosevelt, the 
incoming President, is thus cut short by some forty days, 
and his salary by about $9,000. The practical results of 
these changes are not numerous, but occasions can arise 
in which they would be of the very highest importance. 
Thus, under the old Amendment, it would have been 
possible for a House and Senate, rejected in great measure 
by the people of the States in the November elections, to 
elect, respectively, a President and Vice-President of 
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the United States in the following February. Under 
the new Amendment, should the election go to the House, 
it will be made by the House just elected by the people. 
Other changes of moment provide that if by January 20 
the President-elect shall have died, the Vice-President- 
elect shall be President, and Congress is empowered to 
provide by law for the case in which neither President- 
elect nor Vice-President-elect shall have qualified. 

Senator Norris argues that the new Amendment will do 
away with the political scandals which are not infrequently 
connected with the short term of Congress, and that it 
will make the Government more responsive to the needs 
of the country. We trust that time will sustain his 
contention. 


Ancient Bigotry 


ECTURERS and publicists of a certain stripe wel- 

come any stick, provided that they can belabor the 
Catholic Church with it. Not infrequently, the stick 
breaks in their infuriated hands, but that should not be 
matter for wonderment, since these sticks are uncom- 
monly old. Now and then a controversialist believes that 
he has come upon a new one, but investigation generally 
reveals the fact that what he has found is simply a relic 
that has come down from the Centuriators of Magdeburg, 
or even from the early persecutors of Christianity. 

To the current issue of the Catholic Historical Review, 
Ray Allen Billington, of Clark University, contributes 
an interesting catalogue of these ancient sticks and clubs. 
He does not pretend that it is complete, as is shown by the 
title, “Tentative Bibliography of Anti-Catholic Propa- 
ganda in the United States,” and the period to which 
Mr. Billington restricts himself is that between the years 
1800 and 1860. But what Mr. Billington has amassed 
is of unusual historical interest, since it indicates the 
sources of documentary evidence to show the extraor- 
dinary hostility to the Catholic Church in this country 
from the beginning of the century, down to the Civil War. 

The catalogue lists 6 reports made by anti-Catholic 
societies, 25 newspapers, 13 magazines, 211 books, 41 
novels, plays, and poems, 11 gift books and almanacs, 
41 histories, 116 pamphlets, and 16 Nativistic-party docu- 
ments. That is an imposing roster, but even so, Mr. 
Billington fears that it is incomplete. One of the news- 
papers, published in Philadelphia, and edited by Samuel 
B. Smith, bears the fearsome title The Downfall of 
Babylon or the Triumph of Truth over Popery. Among 
the books we have such titles as “ Jesuit Juggling, Forty 
Popish Frauds Detected and Disclosed,” and to the some- 
what narrow field of the American drama, T. W. Whitley, 
of New York, contributes a play entitled, “ The Jesuit; 
a National Melodrama in Three Acts.” All the Maria 
Monk books, and their derivatives have been catalogued 
by the diligent Mr. Billington, who probably found his 
labors lightened when he perused such pamphlets as that 
written by one McMurray, an ancestor of the modern 
tabloid editor, under the title of “ Awful Disclosure! 
Murders Exposed! Downfall of Popery! Death Bed 
Confession! Death Bed Confession and Renunciation 
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of the Right Rev. Bishop McMurray, Bishop of St. 
Mary’s Roman Catholic Church, Montreal, Canada.” 

The topics and very titles selected by these early 
American writers are of interest and real value to students 
of American church history. One result of this early 
intensive propaganda was the formation of various 
political factions and parties. Many of these groups were 
ephemeral, but at least two of them, the American Repub- 
lican party in the 1840’s and the Know Nothing party of 
the following decade, played an important part, writes 
Mr. Billington, in American political development. Lincoln 
was obliged to contend with the Know Nothing party, 
and his letter denouncing that group has been frequently 
republished in recent years. Not so well known, perhaps, 
is the fact that Andrew Johnson, Lincoln’s successor, 
whose reputation as a man and a public servant has been 
ably defended by historians within the last few years, 
fought this party of bigotry successfully, both as a candi- 
date for office in his native Tennessee, and later on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. Billington has done a good work, yet one cannot 
read his catalogue without a feeling of sadness. The 
charges made in these books and pamphlets have been 
refuted again and again, apparently without effect. Still, 
something has been gained. No one today would quote 
“Maria Monk,” as respectable gentlemen did as late as 
the turn of the century, and perhaps the day may come 
when the fraudulent character of “‘ The Secret Instructions 
of the Jesuits ” will be generally recognized. 


The Official Doctor 


ISCUSSION of the report of the Commission on 

Medical Care continues to find place in the pages 
of the press. It is regrettable that for the most part little 
attention is given to the dissenting minority report. Much 
that has been printed would be disowned, it is probable, 
by the signers of the majority report. The disclaimers, 
however, have been few, and it is plain that the publicity 
experts retained, it has been said, “to put the report 
across,” are earning their salaries. 

It is refreshing, then, to find in the pages of the New 
York American an incisive criticism of the majority re- 
port, written by Dr. D. J. McCarthy, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Dr. McCarthy evidently rejects the plea 
that the recommendations of the Wilbur Commission do 
not necessarily mean “ State medicine.” He thinks it 
means just that, and he shows that wherever tried, the 
plan has not only failed, but has lowered the standards 
of the profession. The profession itself can socialize 
medicine, through the service given by its members, but 
the State cannot, since the attempt inevitably subjects 
the profession to political mismanagement. In view of the 
political corruption in this country, it is appalling to think 
of what would happen to the sick exposed to the tender 
mercies of State and city politicians. Dr. McCarthy 
makes a good point when he shows that the “ free service ” 
proposed under the majority plan is not in any sense free. 
That fact should be obvious; still, the number of citizens 
who realize that they pay a high price for whatever is 
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“ given free” by the Government is always discouragingly 
small. 

The recommendations of the Wilbur Commission raise 
rather than solve difficulties, and leave the problem of 
the high cost of medical care unsolved. Can the profes- 
sion succeed, where the Commission failed? Here is 
work for our medical schools and for the best brains of 
the profession. : 


The Newest Technocracy 

IKE States, universities move slowly, and with a care 

for dignity. But again like States, when they move, 
one disclosure follows quickly in the wake of its predeces- 
sor, and a general condition ensues not unlike that of war. 
For a few weeks, Columbia University looked upon the 
Technocrats with a perturbed and questioning eye, as an 
old hen might regard an eaglet surprisingly found in her 
nest. But when the university at last found itself, and, 
according to a New York journal, gently eased the Tech- 
nocrats out into a cold world, the voice of that movement, 
Howard Scott, became a prophet without credentials. 

It would be improper to dismiss this latest develop- 
ment with the remark that when thieves fall out honest 
men come into their own, but, at least, we can now find 
out what it is all about. Technocracy has suffered from 
the work of a too eager press agent. The first reports 
were strained and exaggerated, but it was plain that as 
discoverers of pertinent fact, the leaders of the movement 
might have something to say that we could listen to with 
profit. Now that the press agent has been dismissed, it 
will be possible to submit the facts as alleged to careful 
examination by experts. Up to the present, no such action 
has been taken. 

Certainly, such problems as the influence of the machine 
age upon the social and economic order call for careful 
study, and we can safely afford to discard nothing that 
can throw light upon them. But it has not been left to 
Technocracy to discover these problems. They have en- 
gaged the attention of students almost from the time 
that one machine began to do the work of ten men. At 
the same time, it cannot be asserted that they have been 
solved brilliantly, or even satisfactorily. Until another 
angle of approach is at least considered, they will never 
be solved. 

Back of every social and economic fact is a moral fact. 
Movements do not make themselves, any more than man 
makes himself, or environments make themselves. They 
are made by men, beings with intelligences and wills, 
motives, aims, and purposes. Are these intelligences and 
wills subject to any law but that which the individual 
makes for himself? Or is man himself nothing but a 
machine, coming into existence, no one knows how, and 
set in metion by an extrinsic power so obscure that it 
cannot even be named? 

Ever since the religious revolt of the sixteenth century, 
the tendency of the ruling powers has operated to separate 
man from law. The philosophy of later centuries has 
tended to make that separation absolute. The authority 
once resident in a spiritual power, the Church, was shifted 
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first to the State, and then to the individual. Still later, 
philosophers recognizing the impossibility of harmonizing 
conflicting moral claims would make man either a high- 
grade animal, subject not to moral law but to the uncertain, 
shifting authority of the mores; or a machine. In eithes 
case, there is no objective standard of morality. Things 
are good or bad, as the mores, the herd philosophy estab- 
lished by the counting of heads, makes them good or bad. 
Hence today man finds himself in a witches’ hurly-burly. 
In the social world, there are traces of the supernatural 
order, and vestiges, dim but unmistakable, of the natural 
law. Even the most adroitly devised mores cannot dis- 
pense with them. In the economic and industrial world, 
as we have known it in this country, these traces, these 
vestiges, have all but disappeared. 

Let us have, then, what Technocracy can give us. But 
we shall never solve these problems unless we clearly 
recognize that they are not exclusively social, industrial, 
economic, but also moral and religious. Bring in charity 
and justice, and we can lay the foundations of a new 
world. But it must be a charity that is real, and a justice 
that has an eternal foundation; a charity that sees its 
highest exemplification in Christ Jesus, a justice that 
finds its ultimate sanction in God. Man is neither an 
animal nor a machine, but an image of God. Our most 
painfully wrought programs will fail unless they recognize 
that fact. 


Our Tottering Veterans 

HATEVER may be said in praise or blame of the 

lobbyists for the American Legion, it must be con- 
ceded that they possess the gift of picturesque statement. 
Among the most gifted is John Thomas Taylor. At 
a recent Congressional hearing, this gentleman drew so 
harrowing a picture of “the aged and helpless soldier ” 
who came back in 1919 from the World War, that even 
the coldest politicians in the audience broke down and 
sobbed audibly. 

It would be cruel, and also useless, to observe, with the 
New York Sun, that the aged and helpless veterans for 
whom Mr. Taylor shed abundant tears, are now, on the 
average, forty years old. Probably nothing short of bank- 
ruptcy will defeat this raid on the Treasury, for in the 
face of an organized minority, Congress is usually help 
less. The pensions and grants to veterans still strong 
enough to be engaged in regular work, or to practise as 
members of a profession, would be too large, even were 
they but a penny a year. Fewer than 250,000 American 
soldiers were wounded in France, but nearly 800,000 are 
receiving some form of aid from the Government. On 
the other hand, the grants to widows and dependents of 
the soldiers who lost their lives, are far too small. For 
this discrimination, there is a good reason: widows and 
orphans take little interest in politics. 

In the United States war is a frightfully expensive 
occupation while it is in progress. Forty years later, the 
costs of that same war are ten times greater. The real 
point of Mr. Taylor’s argument is that war costs more 
than it is worth. In that, it is all but perfect. 
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The Spanish Republic in Danger 


LAWRENCE A. 


ist plots in Spain, of frustrated attempts to seize 

towns, strategic points, public and military build- 
ings, of the finding of bombs and munitions, of the arrest 
of anarchists and Communists. The public is perhaps 
hard put to know what it is all about, and so, remarking 
something like: “ Well, I see the Reds are at it again,” 
lets it go at that. This latest “ Red” activity is really a 
counter-revolutionary tactic on the part of extremists 
seeking to upset the Republic, and may be considered as 
an attack from the rear upon the Republican revolution- 
ary movement. 

Spain, according to Premier Manuel Azana and his 
followers, is still going hacia la revolucion (toward the 
revolution), which is another way of saying that they 
consider the country still on the highway of revolution 
toward a republic of their own conceiving, with some of 
the most important revolutionary tasks still to be achieved. 
One of the greatest tasks ahead, in their viewpoint, is 
the capture of the more or less discontented and dis- 
oriented laboring masses whom they hope to solidify in 
support of the Republic. 

Here the Spanish Socialist party enters the scene. It 
has aims somewhat more extreme than those of the left- 
wing Republicans of which Azajia is chief, for it would 
socialize property, industry, and persons. But since it 
supports the Republic, which it hopes to socialize in its 
own way somewhat later, it is a valuable adjunct to the 
Government in accomplishing the just-mentioned task of 
winning the workers. 

It is at this point that the counter-revolutionists, the 
extremists who hope to see the Republic fall through a 
workers’ revolt, begin their activities. They are the 
anarchists and the Communists, both united in their desire 
to bring about a workers’ counter-revolution, although 
should they ever accomplish that their ways would part. 
These two elements, naturally, are at grips with the Re- 
publicans in the contest for the support of the workers. 

The most recent evidence of extremist activity, like 
that which preceded it a year ago, and like others which 
may be expected to follow, are part of a tactic of “ edu- 
cation.” The extremists do not dream that they will 
succeed for the moment. I have had various opportu- 
nities to talk with some of their leaders and they have 
said something like this: 

“ Before the real revolution we must get the people 
used to the symbols of revolution. We must, for instance, 
establish revolutionary juntas which can later be quickly 
changed into soviets (this in the case of the Commu- 
nists) ; we must get the people used to disorder, to armed 
rebellion. In this way we will implant the revolutionary 
spirit so that when the real revolution comes the masses 
will be ready.” 

Plainly, then, the extremists live in hopes of a “ real 
revolution ” in Spain of which the present revolutionary 
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skirmishes are the forerunners. It is a strange fact that 
while anarchists and Communists are working together to 
bring about the “ real revolution,” they are really mortal 
enemies to each other, and even engaged in trying to 
destroy each other. 

Barcelona is the headquarters of both the anarchists 
and the Communists. The Communists have arrived with 
comparative recency, but the anarchists have been here 
for something like three decades. The anarchists control 
the labor syndicates, not only of Barcelona, but of prac- 
tically all the port cities of Spain. Not all the workmen, 
perhaps not even a majority, who must belong to the syn- 
dicates, are anarchist sympathizers. But the anarchists 
seek to force them into line whether willing or not, and 
to this end employ such tactics as pistolerism, bombing, 
general strikes, general terrorism. Intermittently they 
have been curbed, but, as the news reports show, they 
are at it again with high fervor. The anarchist organiza- 
tion is the Fai, meaning Federacién Anarchistica Iberica. 

It is these workers of the syndicates whom the Com- 
munists are now trying to win away from the Fai. Ac- 
cording to the Communists, the workers have been badly 
educated by the anarchists. Anarchy isn’t the solution for 
their ills at all. First of all, the Communists say, anarchy 
is “uneconomic,” and next, it will get the workers no- 
where since the anarchists, not believing in government, 
do not believe in political action either. The Communists 
are a double-barreled body shooting out both direct- and 
political-action bullets—or any other kind that might help 
their cause. They give the anarchists a certain credit, 
however, for they say: “ They have done much to infuse 
the worker with the revolutionary spirit. It is we, the 
Communists, who must reap the benefits thereof.” 

It should be mentioned that the Communists are not 
united among themselves, for they have three factions in 
Spain. Those of the first are popularly known as the 
“free Communists,” because they are apart from either 
Stalin- or Trotsky-wing influence, and because they do 
things not quite according to Communist ethics, such as 
taking into their camp the propertied peasants. The other 
two groups are the official party taking orders from 
Moscow, and the “opposition” party en rapport with 
Leon Trotsky. The elections in Catalonia last November 
revealed that the combined political strength of the Com- 
munists is not great, but there is a recognized danger 
that the workers now controlled by the Fai will fall into 
their lap if something is not done about it. 

The trail leads back to the Republican revolutionists 
and their ally, the Spanish Socialist party. This party is 
engaged in the same mission as that which the Com- 
munists consider peculiarly their own—namely, the win- 
ning away of the syndicates from the Fai. The Socialist 
party contrels an important labor organization of its own, 
the Union General de Trabajo, a title best translated as 
“The Workers’ General Union.” This union is strong 
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in Madrid and in the interior of Spain and is the rival 
of the syndicates. The Socialists naturally would like to 
absorb the syndicates into their own union. Thus, aside 
from the larger “ revolutionary” and “ counter-revolu- 
tionary ” situation, the Socialists find themselves at odds 
with the extremists in a quite special way. 

The combating of the extremists is one of the particu- 
lar and immediate problems of the Catalan Generalitat 
Government, inasmuch as they have their base of opera- 
tions here. Should they be put hors de combat in Cata- 
lonia, their power would be weakened elsewhere and the 
Republican Government’s own task made easier. The 
Generalitat’s President, Francesc Macia, and his party, the 
Esquerra or “ Left,” now in control, have adopted a 
tactic similar to that of the Republic. They have made an 
alliance with the Acciéd Socialista, a Catalan Socialist 
party, and have given it five posts in the Catalan Par- 
liament. It is hoped to make this party a nucleus of a 
labor party which shall be composed of the workmen now 
belonging to the syndicates, and which shall take over the 
syndicates themselves insofar as Catalonia is concerned. 

Summing up the situation, it would seem that the “ rev- 
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olutionary day” of which the extremists dream is still 
far in the offing. For one thing the workers are much 
too divided to render any such movement effective; so at 
least it seems from the vantage point of the present mo- 
ment. For another thing, the Government would appear 
to be sufficiently strong to cope successfully with any ex- 
tremist movement, unless itself should at the same time 
be attacked from another quarter. 

But the greatest danger lies in the Government’s own 
attitude, the passion with which it seeks to implant its 
own particular notion of class government, the quite need- 
less manner in which it attacks the susceptibilities and 
infringes upon the rights of large sections of citizens. 
All this is bound to produce reaction. Some day there will 
be elections. Some day there will be a change of govern- 
ment. There will then be efforts to undo much of what 
the present government has done. A knowledge of Span- 
ish character and political methods foreshadows the danger 
that any new government will try to hit back; will not 
show itself one whit more considerate of the rights of 
all citizens than the present one. The net result may be 
expected to be more discontent, more confusion. 


Aquinas on the Cables 


GeERARD B. DonNELLY, S.J. 


dear old custom of ridiculing the medieval theolo- 

gians. I do not know what has caused this latest out- 
break. Possibly the fact that this year is the tercentenary 
of Galileo’s imprisonment has something to do with it. 
The secular press has already uttered a number of witty 
remarks about the absurd churchmen who dared to re- 
buke the seventeenth-century Einstein, and this has prob- 
ably served to introduce the recent cycle of jokes about 
the mad metaphysical speculations of the Middle Ages. 
But whatever the cause, the fact is that the Schoolmen 
are coming in for a fresh drubbing in quite a number of 
quarters. It was only a week or two ago, for instance, 
that a reporter, writing a front-page dispatch for the 
New York Times, warmed up to his subject by a few 
hilarious paragraphs about their concern over how many 
angels could dance on the point of a needle. Other recent 
examples of the same sort of thing could easily be quoted. 
To cap them all, the President’s committee on social 
trends was amused when it discovered that some colleges 
in this country still “ offer courses which are survivals 
from the Scholasticism of the Middle Ages.” 

Hence, it is an interesting, if indeed not an exhilarat- 
ing, bit of irony to find that right now, almost side by side 
with the ridicule, one of the doctrines of the medieval 
theologians is being featured in the international press. 
It is the doctrine on Usury—probably the most derided 
teaching of the old canonists. Montesquieu scoffed at 
that doctrine long ago, blaming it for “all the misfor- 
tunes that have accompanied the destruction of com- 
merce.” Lecky, the historian, heaped scorn upon it as 


[: seems that a new impetus has just been given to the 


a teaching that cursed the material development of civil- 
ization, paralyzed the .rm of industry, arrested the ex- 
pansion of commerce. Both passages are classic, and 
have been frequently quoted by writers bent upon ridi- 
culing the fantastic speculations of the Schoolmen. But 
in spite of all the abuse, here is the old doctrine back 
again—resurrected from the musty textbooks, featured in 
the international news, a topic of immense interest to 
diplomats and editors alike, the reason being, of course, 
that it has a direct bearing upon the most difficult world 
problem of the year. 

The old canonists saw nothing wrong in charging a 
premium for the loan of goods that were to be used pro- 
ductively by the borrower. When, for instance, a farmer 
made a business deal by which he agreed to lend another 
man his winepress or loom or agricultural implements, 
no church law forbade him to demand a reward. Moral- 
ists saw then, as clearly as we see it today, that the wine- 
press was a capital good—that is, it had two simultaneous 
values for its owner: first, the value of the machine itself 
(since it was an object that he might sell for a price in 
the open market), and second, the use value—that is, the 
profit he derived from using the press to make wine. In 
lending his press (or any other form of capital goods) the 
owner deprived himself of the means and opportunity of 
producing a saleable commodity. Hence, argued the theo- 
logians, besides the return of his machine, he had a right 
to demand a reward for the use value of his chattel, since 
that was the thing he had sacrificed in making the loan. 

But at the same time the moralists insisted upon the 
fact that capital goods are not the only kind of goods that 
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men can lend and borrow. Such things, for instance, as 
wheat and butter differ essentially from capital goods. 
Wheat and butter are food. Hence, unlike the loom or 
winepress which can be used over and over again, wheat 
and butter perish in the very first use that is made of 
them. They cannot be used to produce more wealth; 
they do not fructify; they are not capital goods; they 
are “ consumables.” 

This distinction has an important bearing upon the con- 
tract of loan and the taking of interest. When you bor- 
row and return a man’s loom, you have deprived him 
(during the time it was in your possession) of the profit- 
able use of that loom. But on the other hand, when you 
borrow a firkin of butter or a sack of wheat, and then 
later repay the loan in kind, you have deprived the 
lender of nothing at all, since the only value of these 
articles lies in his consumptive use of them. Hence, the 
theologians taught, in the loan of consumable goods there 
exists no intrinsic title upon which to base a just claim 
to interest; such loans, they said, must always be gratui- 
tous. (Of the extrinsic titles sometimes justifying inter- 
est on such loans, I shall say nothing here.) 

This brings us to the question, “ What about loans of 
money?” But to answer that question, we must first 
examine a historical fact which, though simple enough in 
itself, is rather hard for us to realize. The difficulty lies 
in the fact that the borrowing of money as capital is a 
commonplace with us today. Bonds, debentures, four and 
a halfs, coupons, are terms that we use easily and con- 
stantly. We have grown so familiar with the fact that 
modern business is operating on credit that we find it 
almost impossible to visualize any economic system in 
which banks and banking do not play a prominent part. 
But the truth is that in the Middle Ages money was not 
capital at all. Gold and silver coins were merely a me- 
dium of private exchange; money was an instrument for 
buying and selling, readily convertible into articles of 
consumption, but not easily invested in productive enter- 
prises as it is today. Joseph Rickaby, S.J., has described 
this historical fact in a remarkable passage: 

In the Middle Ages land was hard to buy, agriculture back- 
ward, roads bad, seas unnavigable, carrying trade precarious, 
messages slow, raids and marauders frequent, population sparse, 
commerce confined to a few centers, mines unworked, manufac- 
tures mostly domestic, capital yet unformed. Men kept their 
money in their cellars or deposited it for safety in Religious 
houses. They took out the coin as they wanted it to spend on 
housekeeping, or on war, or on feasting. It was hard, next to 
impossible, to lay out money so as to make more money by it. 
Money was in those days really barren—a resource for house- 


keeping, not for trade, a medium of private exchange, a represen- 
tative of use-value, not of market value. (‘ Moral Philosophy,” 


third edition, p. 261). 

Money, in brief, was not capital. It was something 
consumed by use, not a thing like a machine or other 
productive good which the owner could use and keep at 
the same time. Money, according to the canonists, was 
“ sterile””-—a phrase which Shakespeare paralleled in the 
“ Merchant of Venice” when he said that money was a 
“barren metal” incapable of breeding. 
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Hence, when a lender demanded not only the return 
of his principal but also something additional for its use 
by the borrower, he was attributing to money a double 
value which it did not then possess. This was Usury, 
defined by both canon and civil law as “the attempt to 
derive profit and increment without labor, without cost, 
and without risk out of the use of a thing which did not 
fructify.” And usury (which meant, as is plain, the 
charging of any interest, and not, as today, of excessive 
interest) was forbidden by the theologians under pain of 
sin. 

It is well known, however, that the whole economic 
structure of the medieval world gradually suffered a pro- 
found change. This was due partly to the new era of dis- 
covery and colonization and the importation of vast sup- 
plies of precious metal from the New World. As time 
passed and new conditions obtained, it became no longer 
possible to regard money as unproductive. It lost its 
character as a mere instrument for buying and selling, 
and began to acquire its present function, together with 
land, labor, and management, as one of the essentials of 
production. In short, money became capital. Meanwhile, 
the theologians, keeping in step with the times, adapted 
their teachings to the economic change. They accepted 
the plain fact that money had lost its sterility and had 
acquired a use value; in consequence, they allowed inter- 
est upon money loans exactly as they had always per- 
mitted a premium for the loan of any other form of pro- 
ductive goods. This was not the change in moral prin- 
ciple that it might at first sight appear to be; it was 
merely a new application of principle made possible and 
necessary by the shift in economic conditions. 

With that bit of historical review out of the way, I 
ask my readers at this point to meet Mr. J. M. Keynes. 
An English economist. A man with an international rep- 
utation justly deserved. Perhaps it is too much to imply 
that he is a sort of genial pope, endowed with economic 
infallibility, but it is nevertheless true that his writings 
are quasi-apostolic, inasmuch as they are read with rever- 
ence and something akin to unquestioning faith by seri- 
ous-minded business men the world over. 

J. M. Keynes enters this story because it was he who 
tossed a medieval bone into the bubbling stew of the in- 
ternational-debts question. It would appear that not so 
long ago he was engaged in a close study of the European 
obligations to the United States. As he sat at his desk, 
he pored over the disheartening figures. Eleven-and-a- 
half billions yet to be paid by Europe! The sum repre- 
sented principal and interest on two classes of loans—the 
post-armistice borrowings for reconstruction, and the pre- 
armistice loans made to win the War. 

It was probably at this juncture that an idea of enor- 
mous consequence broke upon the consciousness of the 
great economist. War, he suddenly remembered, is not 
a productive process. A nation in arms, no matter how 
just its cause, is organized for just one job, but not by any 
stretch of the imagination could that job be said to add 
to the world’s wealth. War destroys wealth—crops and 
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factories, ships and machines, resources of every kind; at 
best, war transfers wealth—from a country’s people to 
its profiteers or from a conquered nation to its enemy. 
But one thing war clearly does not do: it does not pro- 
duce new wealth. 

What, then, of the money loaned to a nation at war? 
If war is not a productive activity, then obviously money 
loaned to finance it is not a loan for production. It is 
money loaned to buy consumables, food and ammunition, 
together with tanks and battleships and other machines 
destructive of the world’s wealth. In no way can such 
money be called capital. 

If this be true (and the economist suddenly recalled 
that certain Austrian and German clergymen and Hilaire 
Belloc had been harping on it for years), then the me- 
dieval theologians, dead these hundreds of years, had 
something important to say about the December instal- 
ments due America. It was as if Aquinas, Duns Scotus, 
and Abelard suddenly rose from their dusty graves to 
come and speak in the councils of Downing Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue. For it was the old churchmen, 
and only they, who dared to condemn interest upon un- 
productive loans. They called it usury, and they de- 
nounced it as immoral. And if their teaching was right, 
then (and Mr. Keynes could not help seeing the conse- 
quence) the millions that Europe owed as interest upon 
her War loans had no intrinsic title that was morally 
defensible! There existed no obligation to pay that in- 
terest! America did wrong in demanding it! (Did we 
have an extrinsic title? That is another question.) 

Overwhelmed by this idea, the expert turned to his 
typewriter and wrote an article for the Daily Mail. I do 
not know how widely that piece was published in Europe. 
But it was slapped on the trans-Atlantic cables, printed 
in the New York Herald Tribune, and syndicated to a 
number of American newspapers. 

The result of it all has been that for the past month we 
have been treated to several unusual spectacles. First, 
there is the surprising picture of a world authority, not 
a Catholic, applying thirteenth-century Catholic morals to 
the most momentous problem of the times. Second, there 
is the amusing and sudden enthusiasm on the part of the 
international bankers for a doctrine which they have 
hitherto sneered at as a medieval clog upon economic 
progress. Indeed it is doubtful whether Lecky and 
Montesquieu will ever again be quoted in the textbooks. 
Third, and most amusing of all, there is the press, both 
at home and abroad, gravely discussing the “ Distinguo’s ”’ 
of the despised Schoolmen. The journalists do not 
seem to think that this question in any way resembles the 
metaphysical speculations and the absurd distinctions that 
they have so often laughed at in the past. Scholastic 
concern with angels dancing on a pin point is one thing; 
Scholastic theory that might possibly affect the flow of 
gold is another. St. Bonaventure has suddenly become 
as important as Montagu Norman, the disputations of the 
old philosophers more serious than a conference in the 
Bank of England. 
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It was not my purpose here to argue the rightness 
or wrongness of the interest on the War debts. What I 
am concerned with is to point out the irony of it all. 
These are the witty days of the Galileo celebration, but 
Thomas Aquinas is still first-class copy for the press. 
His subtle distinctions are matter for cable dispatches, 
syndicated news, and national editorializings. Perhaps 
the, Scholasticism that the President’s committee discov- 
ered surviving in some of the country’s colleges is not 
such an outworn philosophy after all. Indeed it will be 
the height of something or other if during the coming 
year we learn that the debts are further reduced, and this, 
not so much because of the arguments of diplomats 
around a table at Washington or Lausanne, but because 
of the hushed voices of the Catholic canonists six-hundred 
years in their graves. 


The Rediscovery of Home 
DanieL A. Lorp, S.J. 


O** of the most interesting letters I ever received 
came from a college girl in her junior year. For 
some reason a party her crowd had planned went awry, 
and they had been forced (forced is the word) to spend 
the evening at home. The letter was an ecstatic account 
of what a glorious time they had had just playing around 
the house, with mother and father somewhere in the 
offing. ‘* Do you know,” it concluded, “I never realized 
before what a lot of fun a person could have entertain- 
ing at home.” 

The young lady was just one of the group which has 
been driven by the sometimes blessed depression into a 
sudden realization that they have a home and that home 
is a place where friends can be entertained happily. 

Tracing the reasons why young people so unanimously 
sought their recreations away from the family fireside 
(gas logs or electric heater or radiator) is quite beside 
our need here. But one of the most important reasons 
for the loneliness of the younger generation has been the 
fact that homes had disappeared except as coaling stations 
and dry docks. And it was hard even to coal properly 
in an efficiency apartment. 

With parents and children both fairly consistently away 
from home, with parties largely under rented roofs, and 
entertainment most frequently abroad, parents and their 
sons and daughters found little time to establish that 
common interest and close association necessary for con- 
fidences given and accepted. 

In addition, the element of time entered, and it takes 
time, lots of time, to establish a relationship necessary for 
the interchange of deeply held thoughts and secretly dis- 
turbing or inspiring emotions. American parents were 
frightfully busy. Their sons and daughters sought refuge 
from the lonesomeness that resulted from their parents’ 
preoccupation by following the rushed and nervous order 
of the modern day and night. 

Any man who has ever had the slightest confidences of 
youth knows that to gain them, he must give unlimited 
time. The young man or woman who enters his room 
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with a real problem of soul seldom if ever comes at once 
to the problem. He goes to it by the most devious ways. 
He starts with football and ends with the Sixth Com- 
mandment. She begins with the successful prom and 
mazes her way to the real subject, a scruple caused by 
gossip. 

If, during the course of this winding route, the priest 
or doctor or professor looks bored, begins to play abstract- 
edly with things on this desk, or, with complete fatality, 
glances at his wrist watch, the chances are decidedly 
against the young person ever reaching the real problem 
that burdens his mind or soul. Youth is half-convinced 
that its elders are not interested in it. It takes time and 
patient listening to apparently irrelevant subjects to prove 
that one is sincerely sympathetic and concerned. 

This type of patience is a little too much to ask of the 
average parent. It can seldom be given by the average 
religious professor. Yet it is all important if the lone- 
liness of youth is to be pierced. 

The other extreme of the picture is, of course, the elder 
person who insistently demands confidences. One lady 
told me of taking her nephew, college age, for a walk, and 
telling him how much interested she was in his affairs; 
wouldn’t he please tell her about them? What she got, 
to her chagrin, was a startled look, and then information 
that could have been common to every young man in the 
world and that was a trifle less personal than a Sears 
Roebuck catalogue. 

Confidence and sympathetic understanding between 
parents and children is of slow and early growth. It 
begins with patience when the child begins to talk. It 
continues with an alert interest in the problems and in- 
terests of kindergarteners. It develops with a continued 
interest in all the events of young school life, an interest 
that is then easily sustained when the student has entered 
high school and college. 

Most young men and women decently inclined are deep- 
ly engrossed in their friends. An early interest on the 
part of parents in those friends will mean that they are 
brought home to meet father and mother, and that the 
son or daughter shares with the parents another interest 
near to their hearts. 

Sometimes one is utterly astonished at the lack of 
knowledge displayed by parents about the associates of 
their children. Perhaps the children are ashamed of those 
associates. That is distinctly bad. But if that element 
does not enter in, then the parents somewhere along the 
line have simply shown a lack of interest in the young 
friends which was remembered and which serves as a 
barrier between the parents and the dear associates of 
the children’s youth. 

Strangely enough, the right sort of boy and girl (and 
almost all of them are the right sort until some outside 
force has spoiled them) do not resent a parental strict- 
ness which is just. They much resent a strictness which 
is unjust, and they are utterly puzzled with and resentful 
of a strictness that is uncertain and sporadic. They have 
a keen sense of justice, and just commands appeal to their 
logic. But a permission given today and refused to- 
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morrow, discipline depending upon the state of the 
parent’s digestion, their nerves, or a headache, estranges 
them and cuts them off from anything approaching real 
confidence. 

I have heard dozens of growing young men and women 
say: “ Believe me, my children will never get away with 
the things we were allowed to get away with.” There 
was a positive regret that just and sympathetic discipline 
had not marked the course of their training. 

Soft parents do not win the confidence of their sons 
and daughters. Stern parents are equally without that 
sympathetic understanding. But just and strict parents 
who thank their children for thoughtfulness, praise them 
for things well done, and punish them with quiet firm- 
ness and justice when they do wrong, are building a firm 
foundation of understanding and of friendship in the 
best sense of the word. 

Certainly what we call “ second-generation generosity ” 
does not win the lasting affection and gratitude of chil- 
dren. Parents born poor, who determine that their chil- 
dren shall have none of their youthful hardships and who, 
in consequence, load their children with luxuries and offer 
them on silken cushions the keys of complete freedom 
and the purse of unsupervised pocket money, are not 
giving to them the qualities for which they will be grate- 
ful later on. And all the material generosity in the world 
is no equivalent for time spent in their company, a willing- 
ness to discuss, their childish and youthful problems, and 
a desire to play with them and pray with them and make 
them feel that they are not merely pampered pets but the 
dearest concern of paternal hearts. 

The loneliness of young men and women would be 
diminished almost to the vanishing point if they were 
absolutely sure that their homes were a place meant to 
be used. If the piano was open and the radio going, if 
their friends could drop in of an evening or for a meal 
without upsetting the order of the house and the temper 
of the parents, if it were understood that they could enter- 
tain there without a growl from father and a distraught 
sigh from mother, if noise were not deeply resented or 
youthful boisterousness frowned upon, homes would be 
more used. And in a home young people are not likely to 
be lonesome. 

If parents realized that the confidence of their children 
is an infinitely precious thing which must be won through 
long years of patience, that young people are shy and 
diffident even with their own mothers and fathers, and 
that, if a priest or doctor must spend hours before he 
gets to the knot that needs untying, a mother or father 
must give at least part of those patient hours—these 
parents would have the joy of their children’s confidence, 
and their children would have the deep peace of talking 
with someone who understood and loved them. 

When they are met by impatience, by the killing retort, 
“Well, we never did that sort of thing when I was 
young,” by the unconscious impression that the parents 
are desperately busy, confidence dies, and loneliness 
grows apace. 

This building up of a beautiful relationship between 
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parents and children does not begin when the boy is about 
to finish college or when the girl is starting to go to 
parties. It begins with the sweet associations of very 
young childhood. 

Blessed the parent who has given the time and patience 
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needed to woo the confidence of his children! And blessed 
the son and daughter who has been spared a frightened 
loneliness because his parents realized he was worth 
knowing intimately, worth studying at close range, worth 
giving time and attention and patient love. 


Catholic Negroes Take Stock | 


Joun LaFarcg, S.J. 


United States have been sending their representa- 

tives to meet in convention on Labor Day. The 
convention held last September in New York attracted 
much attention, and for this year a cordial invitation has 
been extended to the same National Catholic Federation 
for the Promotion of Better Race Relations by the Most 
Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D.D., Bishop of Cleveland, to meet 
in that city at the same time of year. 

Previous conventions have brought into prominence the 
work of the Catholic Church for the Negro in this coun- 
try. Hence it is not surprising that the President of the 
Federation, George W. B. Conrad, of Cincinnati, should, 
as a Catholic Negro, feel it fitting to pay tribute to this 
work in the message in which he outlines his policy. He 
proposes that the Federation shall attain its objective : 

By cooperating in a true Catholic spirit with all our priests, 
both Religious and secular, in spreading the basic principles of 
our Faith among the colored people of the United States. 

By giving aid and cooperation to all Sisters of whatsoever com- 
munity in the noble work of training our colored youth. 

Finally, by pledging to the Hierarchy our allegiance and 
obedience. 

Two events, one in the South, one in the North, the 
former joyful, the latter sad, exemplified of late in dra- 
matic form the work that the Catholic clergy and religious 
communities are doing for the Negro in this country. 

On October 12 of last year, Xavier University in New 
Orleans, the splendidly equipped institution for the higher 
education of Negro youth established by Mother Kath- 
arine Drexel and her sister Mrs. Morrell, was dedicated 
by the three prelates: Cardinal Dougherty, Archbishop of 
Philadelphia, Archbishop Shaw of New Orleans, and 
Bishop Morris of Little Rock. Present was the most 
numerous and representative gathering of priests and Re- 
ligious engaged in work for the Catholic Negroes as yet 
seen in this country. As witness to this brilliant event, | 
noted above everything the spirit of hopefulness and con- 
fidence that was apparent on every side. Those who had 
pledged their lives to God’s Providence in taking up this 
work, struggling with handicaps of poverty at home and 
apathy abroad, few and scattered in the face of an in- 
calculably vast problem, engaged in reclaiming tens of 
thousands of drifted-away Catholics to the Fold—these 
were now, as it were, coming somewhat into their own. 
They were beginning to feel that for the first time there 
was some appreciation of what their work meant for the 
Church at large. Moreover, there was a general exulta- 
tion that through the establishment of Xavier the Church 
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in the South had committed itself to the work of the 
higher education of Negro youth, which their own ex- 
perience had shown them was essential if the Catholic 
Negro group is to have its own leaders, teachers, apostles, 
and priests. 

Still more notable was the universal satisfaction shown 
in this enterprise by the Negroes of this country, of every 
variety of religion and opinion. 

To the other event, the death of the late Msgr. Thomas 
M. O’Keefe, pastor of the Church of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, in New York City, space permits me only to allude 
in passing. His forty-four years of self-consecration to 
the apostolate of the Negroes in New York, the com- 
ments of the local Negro press, and the immense outpour- 
ing of affection at his funeral on January 18, proved that 
again the Negro profoundly appreciates total devotion to 
his welfare, accompanied by absolute fairness and cour- 
age, and has no hesitation to express it. The presence of 
Cardinal Hayes and a memorable gathering of prelates 
and clergy at the funeral showed the effect on the Church 
at large of such an example. Only a few weeks before 
his death Msgr. O’Keefe had uttered, over the Catholic 
Interracial Hour of the Paulist Fathers’ radio station, 
WLWL, a plea that all white Catholics should join him 
in saying a brief prayer at every Mass for the conversion 
of the colored race to the Catholic Faith, and in giving to 
every person of the colored race the humble, but infinitely 
precious gift of sympathy. 

If there were nothing more to do than to make more 
public the work of the Church among the Negroes in this 
country it would be an agreeable, even if still a strenuous 
undertaking. But the Federation has experienced, as 
have the missionaries themselves, that this cannot be done 
without touching upon the conditions under which all 
missionary effort operates, since the Negroes themselves 
operate under these conditions. The basic feature of these 
conditions is the social institution, in its peculiarly Ameri- 
can form, known as systematic racial segregation. For 
some of the people, some of the time, one may abstract 
from the existence of this institution, and speak, preach, 
or write, as though it were non-existent. But for any of 
the Negroes all the time, or for all the Negroes any of the 
time, it is no more possible to eliminate it from discussion 
than one can discuss the ocean without the mention of 
water or the movies without the actors. Discussion of 
Catholic Action or the missions without mention of the 
Negro, discussion of Negro without discussing the condi- 
tions attached to the Negro, are equally impossible of 
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supposition, from the simple reason that this element en- 
ters into the nature of the case. Were the Negroes them- 
selves ever inclined to be forgetful thereof, their press, 
with its circulation of over half a million, and reaching 
into every block in the North and every village and ham- 
let in the South, will speedily remind them. 

There are three profoundly confusing elements in the 
whole situation, which have been widely, though not en- 
tirely overlooked. The first is that frequent in all racial 


discussion: the treatment of race as though it were an- 


essential, not a merely accidental attribution, a doctrine 
which runs counter to Catholic philosophy and brings 
social and international conflict when carried to its logical 
conclusion. 

The report of the National Attitudes Committee of the 
Catholic Association for International Peace, on “ Na- 
tional Attitudes in Children,” prepared’ by the Rev. Dr. 
Maurice S. Sheehy, of the Catholic University of America, 
shows, through the wide variation in findings under vary- 
ing circumstances, how the question of race relationships 
is determined not by any fancied “ inherent ” or essential 
human quality attaching to race, but by the influence of 
home traditions and the general attitude of the dominant 
group. With these absent, tolerance and kindliness ap- 
pear as readily as the contrary qualities. 

But peculiar (in the main) to the American scene is 
the added confusion of the race with the group. The 
Catholic Negro lives, grows up, works and prays, and 
educates his children under a convention, a fiction, con- 
structed not on any scientific grounds, but as a position 
deliberately assumed by one section of the community as 
opposed to another. By this convention, all persons in 
any way believed to be hereditarily connected with indi- 
viduals of the race are treated as of the race. Arguments 
are alleged for the maintenance, de facto, of the conven- 
tion; but the situation remains in hopeless confusion as 
long as the convention is not known as such: as a delib- 
erate political and social measure, but is believed to be a 
condition growing out of the nature of things. 

To add to all this, there is the third element of confu- 
sion, which is that despite the assumption of the essential, 
not accidental, character of race, despite the existence of 
the social institution based upon the artificial identifica- 
tion of race and group, the Negro himself is supposed to 
live and operate as much as if he were not subject to the 
convention as if he were. He is obliged, for instance, to 
render military service, as one of the dominant group; to 
pay taxes as a citizen; to have recourse to the courts as 
if one of the general body, and so on. Brought into the 
field of religion, with its sacred obligations of frequenta- 
tion of the Sacraments, of attendance at Holy Mass under 
the pain of mortal sin, of education, of Catholic schools, 
of support of schools, church, and missions at home and 
abroad, and, finally, of participating in Catholic activities, 
religious and lay, the need of observing this convention, 
regarded by thinking Negroes as unreal, and yet of prac- 
tically disregarding it, can only perplex the thoughtful 
and irritate the aggressive elements in the group. Even 
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the most ardently wedded to the system must acknowl- 
edge that it is naturally effective in building up a phi- 
losophy of radicalism, and anti-clericalism, and would have 
been more so were it not for the tendency of the Negroes 
to consider the concrete rather than the theoretical. 

The Catholic Church never admits any problem in 
human relations as insoluble. The great awakening of 
interest in the situation of the Negro which the past few 
months have demonstrated precludes doubly the possi- 
bility of treating as insoluble a question which involves 
the eternal salvation of 12,000,000 of our American fel- 
low-citizens. The terrible conditions recently revealed as to 
the workers on the Mississippi levees reveal that a policy 
of “drifting” can be aggressively harmful. Naturally 
there are, and always will be, differences of opinion, in 
either group, as to how positive and effective, here and 
now, should be the counter-action to a system or convention 
recognized as socially harmful. Those, for instance, who 
have experienced its pressure in the economic form will 
be concerned in a manner different from those who have 
had the painful experience of irresponsible courts, or in 
educational institutions. We saw, in 1929, some of the 
most outspoken Negro leaders in this country signing a 
conservatively worded document as to their attitude to- 
wards the electoral campaign publicity of the preceding 
year ; we find in the speeches of the conservative Booker 
T. Washington some of the most vigorous pronounce- 
ments as to discrimination and citizenship, while the white 
Southerner and aristocrat, Virginius Dabney, in his latest 
opus, declares plainly that “there is a growing awareness 
on the part of the dominant race that the Negro is not 
a serf or a helot, but a human being with legitimate aspira- 
tions for the improvement of his educational, political, 
and financial status, aspirations which are slowly being 
realized.” 

The question in the minds of Negro Catholics today is: 
how far does the Church in this country intend actually 
to take cognizance of our peculiar situation? The answer 
is that the Federation for the Promotion of Better Race 
Relations is itself an outstanding assurance of this cog- 
nizance. Mr. Conrad, in his pronouncement, states: 

At this time when we are facing a change in our entire social 
and economic fabric, a period of doubt and skepticism, with our 
entire moral and social fabric being attacked, the Church is facing 
her greatest problems. The call for the exemplification of our 
Faith comes to all; let us not falter; let us hold fast to those 
principles underlying Faith—Charity and Justice. 

Through the concept of justice, as developed by Catho- 
lic ethical philosophy, we have the complete appraisal of 
all disadvantages and handicaps to which the Negro is 
now subjected, whether through lack of opportunity or 
through positive discrimination. Catholic sense of justice. 
as applied to the Negro’s economic situation, has given rise 
to the annual cooperation of the Catholic Conference on 
Industrial Problems, .of the N. C. W. C., with the Fed- 
eration. The sense of the need of young men and women 
of the race thoroughly grounded in those elements of 
knowledge and character which will enable them to de- 
velop the community life of the Negro group, has inspired 
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the Catholic Negroes whose ability has produced the Car- 
dinal Gibbons Institute. The complete extension of this 
same principle is a complete solution. But what will 
make the solution solve? 

The vexed matter of the Negro priesthood is gradually 
advancing towards solution, partly through the work of 
St. Augustine’s Seminary at Bay St. Louis, partly through 
the attention given it in other quarters. 

I believe (I give this merely as my personal impression ) 
that the proceedings of the Federation in its recent con- 
ventions, as well as a considerable number of utterances, 
express the belief of the majority of thinking Catholic 
Negroes that the general education of the Catholic laity 
as to the Negroes’ actual situation, needs, and desires is 
an important means at hand for affording the Negro his 
normal status as a citizen and as a member of the Catho- 
lic Church. In the last analysis, the concrete problems 
that come up in this regard usually resolve themselves 
into the basic problem of the layman’s indifference or 
misconception. The pastor, the teacher, or the head of 
the institution is confronted with the question of lay senti- 
ment at every turn. Not that a// turns upon the laymen ; 
not so facile a matter as that. But if the body of Catholic 
laymen do know the facts, if they realize the importance 
of the facts, and if they are willing to act upon the facts. 
the task of those who are devoting their lives to the Ne- 
groe’s welfare will be comparatively simple. For few of 
the Negro’s problems are created, in the last analysis, by 
the Negro himself. Such cooperation, moreover, presup- 
poses that the Negro will have the opportunity to express 
himself as to his situation quite as frankly as his whi-. 
confrere—in all charity—even though this cause some 
distress. 

The functioning of the interracial program demands 
confidence upon both sides. The white man asks of the 
Negro, “ What, then, does he want?” The Negro asks 
of the white man: “ What are his intentions?” In such 
a program he expects the white man not to overreach him, 
to work for his true welfare, not for any personal scheme 
of political or social self-aggrandizement. This presup- 
poses, then, that we have, in cooperation with the pro- 
gram of the Federation, a truly enlightened body of Cath- 
olic laymen, men of lofty and pure motive; men inspired 
by that noble charity which springs from Divine Faith, 
which sees in every soul an actual or a possible member 
of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

Mere knowledge, moreover, is not sufficient. The lay- 
man must broaden his sense of responsibility. As says 
Father Martindale (Homiletic Review, Feb., 1933): 

When social sin prevents others having what they ought to, 
and provides a terrain of misery in which the seeds of wickedness 
germ with frightful rapidity, it does become the duty of anyone 
leading a social life at all and sharing in any of the benefits of 
society, to resist evil—social sin no less than personal sin. And 
to resist it in its causes, and not merely in its results, which are 
now invariably treated with mere palliatives. 

The whole matter may be summed up in the words 
concluding the letter written by the Most Rev. Archbishop 
MeNicholas to Mr. Conrad at his election: 
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It is extremely important that all groups wishing to further 
the real interests of the Negro in this country be guided by the 
example of the Church; that they learn from her how to be 
patient and forbearing, yet steadfast in their purpose to do away 
ultimately with injustice. 

Such steadfastness of purpose is the work of Divine 
grace, summoned by prayer, nourished by the Sacraments. 
Mr. Conrad has sounded the call thereto. 


Education 


Heaven and Charing Cross 
Joun WILTBYE 


T is a familiar jape that to your true New Yorker the 
Great Open Spaces stretch just west of the Hacken- 

sack Meadows, while Flatbush is the Far East. But I 
once heard of a man who began to live at White Sulphur 
in the year 1840, and stayed there until 1928. He left 
then, the spiritual part of him, because he died, but the 
rest of him will abide in White Sulphur until the trum- 
pet sounds on the last great Day. Lexington, twenty miles 
to the east, and Frankfort, sixteen to the west, had no 
charms to lure him from his satisfactory world, which 
consisted of a few acres of tobacco, one or two of corn, 
and a still. To most of us, whether we simply exist in 
New York, or live in the Blue Grass country, our own 
little puddle is apt to be a boundless sea, with purpling 
coasts, remote and unexplored. 

Pipe in hand I mused on this chauvinism. of the hu- 
man race, until the midnight hour struck. It seems to me 
there are two types of chauvinism ; one that will not range 
this visible world, even as far as the vineyard of one’s 
neighbor, and the other that sees a world of physical 
massiveness and power, but nothing beyond it. For, as 
godly men teach us, and daily experience confirms, we live 
in two worlds. Both are real, but while one passes, the 
other transcends both time and space. Each has its laws 
and its representatives. Each imposes its obligations, and 
confers its rewards. One is a world invisible, but we view 
it, as Thompson sings; intangible, but we touch it; un- 
knowable, but we know it; inapprehensible, but we clutch 
it; and it is only the “ estrangéd faces that miss the many- 
splendoured thing.” This world is the Kingdom of God, 
and it is in no strange land. The traffic of Jacob’s ladder 
is pitched today betwixt Heaven and Charing Cross, and 
Christ walks upon the Thames as of old He walked on 
Gennesareth. But many of us who look, see not, and our 
ears are closed to the rustling of wings. 

Usually, I think, this insensibility to the supernatural 
order, this total inability to see God and His works in 
the evidence of the world about us, comes by slow, un- 
noted degrees. You have always prided yourself on your 
sharp vision, and so you disregard the threads and shift- 
ing skeins of smoke that drift between you and your 
book. One day there is more darkness than light, and 
your physician, consulted too late, informs you that in 
another year, your eyes will be ready for the knife. 
Through a not dissimilar process comes blindness to the 
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supernatural, an inability to realize that it is as actual as 
Gibraltar, an unwillingness to acknowledge that it im- 
poses obligations as weighty as those laid upon us by the 
State. 

These thoughts ran through my mind, as the midnight 
turned. That afternoon my young friend, Peter, had 
dropped in for a chat, a custom of some years standing. 
Peter is a graduate student in education at a famous 
university, and after two years he is pathetically clinging 
to his Faith. He wishes to remain a Catholic, he tells me, 
but religion presents many problems that can be solved 
with difficulty, if at all. There are two compartments in 
his brain. One is labeled knowledge, and the other faith. 
In the first are facts, nothing but facts. In the other are 
aspirations, wishes, emotions, old memories, and long- 
ings. He accepts the facts, and the data in the second 
compartment he tries to accept as facts. He cannot co- 
ordinate the two, for religion is no longer quite real. 
Virtue has somehow gone out from it. Alas, he is not the 
first young man who has come to me with this story. I 
know the first chapter well, and I pray that he may write 
a happier finis to the tale than some of his predecessors. 

What has happened? Under the guidance of trained 
men, adroit in word and tactics, skilled in presentation of 
a thesis, he has acquired a philosophy that nullifies the 
supernatural. It has come to him not by reasoned argu- 
ment or blunt attack, but through veiled innuendo and 
quiet exclusion. It is a satisfactory philosophy, for it 
rules out of consideration those vexing questions which 
have racked men’s brains since first man began to reason. 
As it is the accepted creed, it is a comforting philosophy 
too, for to drift with the stream is always easier than to 
breast the current. With a formula for everything, it 
prepares a man to fit in with the scheme of things as they 
actually are, and not as they might conceivably be in a 
world which sees Jacob’s ladder pitched between Heaven 
and Charing Cross. In another year, I greatly fear, his 
estrangéd face will miss the many-splendoured thing. A 
Catholic by birth in a Catholic family, a Catholic by train- 
ing in a Catholic college, he will then become a Catholic 
in name, and finally, except by the singular mercy of 
God, one who was once a Catholic. 

There is a Catholic chaplain at the University, a man of 
zeal and erudition who read his Aristotle at Oxford. But 
he is a busy man, much sought after; you might meet him 
at the conferences and round tables; but how could one 
talk in public about perplexities so deep as almost to defy 
expression? Perhaps it would not have made much dif- 
ference in any event. The young man’s real life was in 
the hands of savants who ignored the supernatural and 
showed with rare skill that it need have no bearing on 
life; in fact, that it had none. Could that deadening 
influence have been overcome by a chat once a week, even 
were that possible in a University which numbers at 
least a thousand Catholic undergraduates? I doubt it. It 
is like adding a catechism lesson to the elementary grades 
in the public schools, and calling it a Catholic education. 

“At the university, confusion about religion tends to 
become worse confounded.” The sentence is taken from 
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a report written by Dr. Marvin Nathan, after a study 
of 1,500 Jewish students at fifty-seven colleges. Dr. Na- 
than writes that only about one-fifth of these students 
were unshaken in their religious belief. The great 
majority “ find their early attitude beset with doubts.” I 
hasten to add that Dr. Nathan does not blame the col- 
leges, but believes that this weakened religion results from 
the conflict of science with religion, the secularization of 
life, and the inadequacy of the principles of a static age 
to supply moral education in an ever-changing indus- 
trial world. But since the secularization of the university 
is precisely the reason why many students lose their re- 
ligion, Dr. Nathan’s defense seems pointless. He frankly 
admits that the college and the university fail “to help 
the student in his dilemma.” Perhaps it would be truer to 
write that in many cases the university influence is not 
negative but positive, since it helps him to leave the 
dilemma for practical infidelity. 

I have not sketched Peter from my imagination. He 
is a real person and his case is real. What shall we do 
about Peter? Put up a candle to St. Anthony? That will 
help, but I fear that no light less illuminating than the 
glory on the road to Damascus will bring him back to that 
happy state, yours, I trust, and mine, in which we can 
recite a whole battery of creeds with gusto and a sense 
of thankfulness to God. 


Sociology 





The Blessing of Outlawed Creatures 
Pau L. BLaKkeE ty, S.J. 


saa an editorial in the New York Times, or it may 
have been in the Evening Post, that sheet which of 
late is decidedly mal educato, I learn that the influence of 
the Protestant religion is waning in this country. The 
wane set in last June at Chicago, and topped the very 
neap and nadir of waneship on Election Day, 1932. Quite 
obviously, these editorial gentlemen identify the influence 
of the Protestant churches with their power to write five- 
and-ten-cent laws, and to procure an appropriation large 
enough to permit Prohibition agents to spend, on plea of 
obtaining evidence, at least $125,000 per year in dens, 
dives, and dumps for whiskies, beers, and gins. 

For confirmation of this last statement, look up the 
conversation between Prohibition Director Woodcock 
and Representative Tinkham, of Massachusetts, at the 
hearings in Washington on January 21. During the last 
fiscal year, the directors of this highly moral experiment 
were unusually busy. They spent $125,000 for drinks, 
and $72,000 for stool pigeons; they shot and killed thir- 
teen citizens and nine were shot and killed by citizens; 
seventeen were found guilty of immoral conduct, and 
twenty-five of drinking “not in the line of duty”; and 
all in all, 101 agents were convicted of eleven separate 
crimes and misdemeanors, ranging from collusion with 
bootleggers to extortion and embezzlement. Life must 
be rarely full of colorful incident for these gentlemen. 

But all that is merely by way of parenthesis. 
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I should be loath to believe the Protestant churches 
in this country have selected to stand or fall by the Eight- 
eenth Amendment and the Volstead Act. I do not believe 
they have, except in the more illiterate and benighted sec- 
tions of the country. Still, it is not hard to understand 
how a popular belief has grown up that the whole creed 
and code of American Protestantism consists in poking 
the Demon Rum with a pointed stick, the whiles making 
faces at the Pope. The Protestant Dry has been vocifer- 
ous and long-winded; he has written more letters than 
Mr. Micawber. His Wet brother, and there are a few of 
him, has been shouted down, when he tried to assert him- 
self, and deprived of his typewriter. The explanation is 
plain. 

But too much has been read into the last election. 
Whether or not the issue of beer or no beer elected Mr. 
Roosevelt is open, I think, to fair question. It is probable 
enough that the Republicans would have been defeated 
even had Mr. Hoover offered to fill the pail of every 
workingman with Pilsener six times a week. Prohibition 
was one factor that made votes for Mr. Roosevelt, but 
it was only one, and not nearly so strong, in my judg- 
ment, as the revulsion against the Republican party cre- 
ated by the economic depression. Some probability is 
given this opinion by the fact that, as yet, neither party 
has seriously attempted to end the farce and scandal of 
Federal Prohibition. The best the Senate could do was 
to propose a repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment which 
retains Federal control, a feat equal to that of eating your 
cake and keeping it for Sunday, and as real. 

Meanwhile the Prohibitionists have re-formed their 
scattered ranks. The politicians, every man of them with 
an ear to the ground, hear the tramp of marching men 
and earnest old ladies. The result, probably, will be a com- 
promise, and it will add all the worst features of the old- 
time lawless groggery, to the infinitely worse features 
which the dive and the bootlegger have created under thir- 
teen years of Prohibition. 

At present, the sale of beer and wine is outlawed, 
although the trade is very flourishing. Hardly a month 
passes that I, along with the rest of New York, do not 
receive a new card and price list from some bootlegger 
soliciting my patronage. Whiskey too is outlawed, but 
not wholly, since Congress permits the physician to pre- 
scribe one pint every ten days for his patient. The sick 
man may need more, but if he does, it is just his bad 
luck, unless he calls in a new doctor, or finds a reliable 
bootlegger. According to Congress, nothing but whiskey 
is good- for the sick. Since, then, the evil effects of the 
Eighteenth Amendment will probably linger, one aspect of 
the position of the Catholic Church on the use of alcoholic 
beverages, as contrasted with that commonly ascribed to 
American Protestantism, is exceedingly interesting. That 
aspect is seen in her prayers. 

There is complete harmony, as need not be said, be- 
tween the teaching of the Church and her authorized 
prayers. These prayers and blessings rest upon the Faith 
which they explain and illuminate. But is there mention 
of alcoholic beverages in the prayers of the Church? 
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One has but to pick up a Rituwale Romanum to find 
many beautiful instances. Most of them, I fear, are un- 
ripe grapes to set the teeth of Prohibitionists of the ex- 
treme type on edge. My edition (Pustet, Ratisbon, 1925) 
contains four distinct blessings for wine. I quote, first, 
that proper to the Feast of St. John, the Apostle and 
Evangelist. The Rubric directs that after the Mass, the 
priest, retaining all the sacred vestments, except the 
maniple, “blesses in the following manner the wine 
brought by the people, in memory and honor of St. John, 
who drank poison without hurt.” 


V. Our help is in the name of the Lord. 

R. Who created the heavens and the earth. 

V. The Lord be with you. 

R. And with your spirit. 

Let us pray. Voucusare, O Lorp Gop, to bless and to consecrate 
with Thy right hand this chalice of wine and what shall be drunk 
from it, and through the merits of St. John, Apostle and Evan- 
gelist, grant that all believing in Thee and drinking from this 
chalice may be blessed and protected; and even as the blessed 
John, drinking from a chalice of poison, remained without hurt, 
so may all who this day drink from this chalice in honor of 
blessed John, be preserved by his merits from every harm of 
poison and of all evil things, and offering themselves to Thee in 
body and in soul, may be freed from the guilt of every fault. 
Through Christ, Our Lord. Amen. 

Bess, O Lorp, this creature of drink, that it may be a saving 
remedy for all who partake of it, and grant through the invoca- 
tion of Thy holy name that whosoever shall imbibe of it may re- 
ceive from Thy bounty health of body and soul. Through Christ, 
Our Lord. Amen. 

ANbD MAY THE BLEssING or ALMIGHTY Gop, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost come down upon this creature of wine, and upon 
every cup of it, and abide forever. Amen. 

A second and much longer blessing for the same occa- 
sion begins with the beautiful Psalm, commonly known 
to our separated brethren, as “ The Lord is my Shepherd.” 
[ have space, however, for only the first and last of three 
prayers. 

Let us pray. O Hory Lorp, Father Almighty, Eternal God, 
Who didst will that Thy co-eternal and consubstantial Son should 
come down from Heaven, and in the fullness of time take flesh of 
the most blessed Virgin Mary, that He might seek the lost and 
wandering sheep and carry it back to the fold on His shoulders; 
and also that He might heal the man who fell among thieves 
irom the hurt of his wounds, pouring upon him oil and wine; 
bless and sanctify this wine which Thou hast drawn from the 
grape for the drink of men; and grant that whosoever on this 
solemn day shall drink or partake of it may obtain health of body 
and soul, and if he be on a journey may he through Thy good- 
ness find in it strength, and his way be directed in all comfort. 
Through Christ, Our Lord. Amen. 

Let us pray. O Gop, Who didst create bread for the food and 
wine for the drink of the human race, that bread might strengthen 
the body and wine make glad the heart of man; and Who didst 
bestow upon blessed John, the Apostle of Thy predilection, the 
great gift not only of drinking poison without scathe, but also 
of resuscitating by Thy power those who died by poison; grant 
that all who drink this wine may obtain spiritual joy and life ever- 
blasting. Through Christ, Our Lord. Amen. 

There is also a special blessing for wine for the sick. 
However, since Congress has decided that whiskey alone 
can help the sick, this blessing would appear to be banned 
by Federal statute. The Church harbors a contrary opin- 
ion as regards wine for her sick children, and her prayers 
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at this sad time are exceedingly tender and_ beautiful. 

Let us pray. Lorp Jesus Curist, Son of the living God, Who 
at Cana of Galilee didst turn water into wine, vouchsafe to bless 
and sanctify this creature of wine which Thou hast given for the 
support of Thy servants, that wheresoever poured out and by 
whomsoever drunk, it may be filled with the richness of Thy 
blessing. 

ALMIGHTY AND EvertastinG Gop, eternal health of those who 
believe in Thee, hear us in behalf of Thy sick servant (servants) 
for whom we implore the help of Thy mercy, so that with health 
restored, he (they) may return thanks to Thee in Thy Church. 
Through Christ, Our Lord. Amen. 

In these beautiful prayers, the Church does not stoop 
to human frailty, but teaches frail man to practise virtue. 
Wine, she observes, is truly a creature of God that can be 
used not only for man’s solace but for God’s glory, and 
her blessings reflect the teaching of St. Paul, which is the 
teaching of Christ, that even such mundane matters as 
eating, drinking, and sleeping should be consecrated to 
God, and made a means of sanctification. But like her 
Divine Founder, the Church is always sweetly reasonable. 
While she invites all to sanctity, she knows that sanctity 
is to be attained according to the measure of Divine grace 
imparted to the individual soul. Not all are called to retire 
to the desert, and subsist on locusts and wild honey. Some, 
like Louis of France, must live in palaces, and be served 
from dishes of gold. Some saints come to us eating and 
drinking and dancing, and some in the haircloth of John 
the Baptist; some preach to us from pillars, like Simeon, 
and some from the grave, like—I was going to write Matt 
Talbot, but that is technically premature—like Benedict 
Labre. God Who knows us will teach us how to serve 
Him best. 

Now God bless the man who for a worthy motive, 
promises total abstinence from intoxicating beverages. 
He may know that he cannot use them properly. He may 
wish to give good example to weaker brethren. He may 
desire to practise mortification in honor of the Sacred 
Thirst of Our Lord on His Cross. Yet let him not draw 
his skirts aside as the drunkard reels by. Intemperance 
is not the greatest of sins. Total abstinence is not the 
sum of virtue. To some people, myself among them, it 
would be a keen penance to be forced to take champagne, 
or even a few fingers of prime Kentucky bourbon. My 
abstinence is not virtue. 

But what of humble useful Brother Beer, in his Fran- 
ciscan brown? Here is the Church’s blessing on his foamy 
head. 

Let us pray. Briess, O Lorp, this creature of beer which Thou 
hast vouchsafed to produce from the richness of grain, that it 
may be a saving remedy for the human race; and through the 
invocation of Thy holy name grant that whosoever shall drink of 
it, may receive health of body and protection of soul. Through 
Christ, Our Lord. Amen. 

I can find no blessing for whiskey. I suppose, how- 
ever, that, without peril of the faggot, we might include 
it under the Blessing for All Things, since whiskey, no 
less than beer and wine, is a creature of God. 

That brings my catalogue of blessings for the banned 
and outlawed to an end. We can use them profitably for 
pious meditation at any time, for they are most beautiful, 
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even in my translation. But I do not think we can put 
them to any practical use, for who would invoke them 
in presence of the bootlegger’s lethal wares? Those need 
not so much a blessing as first of all an exorcism. 





With Scrip and Staff 











F you are innocent, and anything happens to you on 

the road, it is a comfort to know that the country is 
still supposed to take an interest in you. There is a bill, 
for instance, under consideration by Congress authoriz- 
ing the appropriation of funds to be paid, through the 
Mexican Government, to the families of the two former 
students of St. Benedict’s College, Kansas, cousins of the 
ex-President of Mexico, Ortiz Rubio, who were shot to 
death by two deputy sheriffs on June 7, 1931, near Ard- 
more, Okla., having been mistaken for robbers. 

But if it is logical to vote money as reparation for 
destroying the lives of innocent youths, is not there not 
even greater reason to vote reparations for destroying 
the faith of innocent youths in a future life? For this is 
the sport indulged in by Prof. Herbert S. Jennings, zoo- 
logist and geneticist of Johns Hopkins University, who 
told the young men at Yale on January 19, in the final 
Dwight H. Terry lecture: 

We are forced, I believe, to say that biological science finds 
no support for such a doctrine. Life does indeed continue, but in 
other individuals. Individuals who die exist no more than they 
did before they began life; no more than they did before the 
species to which they belong had been produced in evolution. We 
are forced to take life as we find it, and what we find is that life 
consists, not of indefinitely continuing individuals but of successive 
ones. 

The upshot of this argument, if such, is that biology, 
which deals with, or finds within its universe of discourse, 
only the visible forms of life, finds only the visible forms 
of life. The astronomer might just as logically argue that 
there are no microbes or protoplasms, since he cannot 
observe any through his telescope, or infer any through 
his calculations. Observing only stars, he finds only stars. 

Naturally biology “ finds”—in its own sphere—that 
life consists solely of “ successive individuals.” It would 
not be biology if it found anything else. But does the 
Professor assume that biology is the only instrument of 
knowledge? Or that the data of biology may not furnish 
the groundwork for other, more synthetic forms of 
science? Only a few days previous, one of the world’s 
greatest cancer specialists declared that pathology must 
chiefly use the data of biology in order to build up the 
(as yet un-attained) explanation of cancer. But pathology 
is not biology. Nor is rational philosophy, which interprets 
biology’s findings, the same as biology. 

Were the young hearers taken in by this sophism? I 
do not know ; but it is easy to effect a transfer of authority 
from one field, in which you are competent, to another, 
in which you are not. At any rate, will the parents of 
those youths send in a bill to the University for the in- 
tellectual and spiritual damage done to their offspring? 
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ROFESSOR JENNINGS observes that after the loss 
of faith, once you have become used to it, “ one finds 
standards of living, distinctions of right and wrong, object 
in living—all these things in much the same situation as 
before.”” Suppose they are, in a life excluding every other 
consideration but purely physical research. But what of 
the “standards” and the “distinctions of right and 
wrong” in the case of ordinary red-blooded young men? 
The same page that carries his pronouncements carries 
the following from Yale’s dread rival: 

Cambridge (Mass.) postal authorities tonight banned from the 
mails the latest issue of the Harvard Lampoon, “Tutors, Just 
Tutors,” which even the Lampoon’s board of censors had insisted 
on having cleaned up before publication. 

Citizens of Cambridge had protested in such numbers to F. W. 
Smith, superintendent of the Brattle Square substation, that he 
ordered the entire issue of nearly 3,000 copies held up until the 
question was referred to the postmaster of Boston. 

Objections were based on charges of obscenity and plagiarism. 
One of the principal grounds of complaint was that the issue 
burlesques Babies, Just Babies, a magazine devoted to the interests 
of children and edited by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, wife of 
the President-elect. 

Editors of the Lampoon declared that in spite of the ban they 
intended to deliver the issue to every mail subscriber by any 
means available. 

Lampy and the Ibis probably need cash. But they can 
get it in other ways than by exhibiting what irreligion has 
done to their “ standards of right and wrong.” 





CCORDING to Dr. Marvin Nathan, a graduate 
student of the University of Pennsylvania, the de- 
struction of religious faith is practically a matter of course 
in the secular college of today. A study of 1,500 Jew- 
ish students revealed that only about a fifth of these stu- 
dents maintained that their faith was deepened or re- 
mained unchanged at college, while the great majority 
found their early attitudes beset with doubt. The student’s 
break with his old faith usually begins in high school. 
As quoted by Eunice Barnard in the New York Times 
for January 22, Dr. Marvin holds that the basic failure 
of the university is in its lack of help to students in their 
religious dilemma. And he observes (italics mine) : 

The instruction does not succeed in making clear to them the 
meaning of science as a method or a philosophy. It does not give 
them an understanding of the machinery of the social order in 
which they live. The present educational system evolves no method 
or technique by means of which they can develop moral character 
out of their intellectual training. At the university confusion 
about religion tends to become worse confounded. 

Professor Jennings finds that there is nothing to worry 
about, once you have “ got used to it.”” But how shall we 
“get used to” a world which is run by the people who 
have “got used to” a basic conflict between their ideas 
and their moral standards? 





T the annual convention in Dubuque last October of 
the Catholic Rural Life Conference, one of the most 
attractive features of the exhibit of material aids to re- 
ligious work was that provided by St. Ansgar’s Catholic 
Scandinavian League. The League makes a specialty of 
providing instructive and apologetic literature free of cost 
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to Scandinavian Protestants who are desirous to know 
the doctrine of the Catholic Church. President of the 
League is Mrs. Frode W. Rambusch, of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

At ihe beginning of each year the League issues St. 
Ansgar’s Bulletin, a handsomely printed, illustrated an- 
nual giving a wealth of information concerning the history 
and progress of the Church in Norway, Denmark, Sweden, 
Iceland, and Finland, as well as among the people of 
Scandinavian descent in the United States. 

This year’s Bulletin is the most elaborate yet published, 
containing, among other articles, an appreciation of the 
late Cardinal Van Rossum, who was an ardent worker 
for Catholicism in Scandinavia; a sketch of Norway's new 
Bishop, the Most Rev. Jacob Mangers, S.T.D.; the 
Eucharistic Congress in Copenhagen last August; the 
story of the Catholic Church in Finland; a survey of the 
LLeague’s field of work by the Rev. George Esterguard, of 
Big Stone City, S.D., whose father is Vice-President of 
the League, and many other items of interest. The Rev. 
Lambert Erkens, S.M.A., of Chappaqua, N. Y., con- 
tributes an extensive article on the Faroe Islands, and a 
table of the religious statistics of the Scandinavian 
countries. 

Single copies of the Bulletin, free of charge, may be 
obtained by writing to the Secretary, Mr. Viggo F. Ram- 
busch, 2 West Forty-fifth Street, New York, N. Y. The 
work of the League is supported by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and by an annual card party, occurring this year 
on February 11. 





HE Catholic Transcript, of Hartford, informs me 

today that the Rev. Peter J. Dolin, once the assistant 
editor of the Transcript, and now S.J., has been called 
to Rome to preach to English-speaking people in the 
Eternal City. I wish Father Dolin success; and hope he 
will be free to treat the Romans more benignly than did 
once the famous Father Maturin, at one of whose fervent 
discourses in San Silvestro I beheld a resplendently up- 
holstered matron arise, eye the preacher with her lor- 
gnette, and indignantly march down the aisle. Father 
Maturin, God bless him, took a sip of cough mixture and 
continued to elaborate his point. 

An important significance, however, of this appoint- 
ment lies in the fact that Father Dolin presented the Pil- 
grim with the original Scrip and Staff. It took him a year 
to fashion them ; and they have been exposed to wear ever 
since; only resting when the Anchoret laid them up for 
temporary repairs. The Staff still has P. J. D., carved 
upon its rugged spirals. The Scrip will await with interest 
the message that may waft across from the tawny Tiber; 
or from the golden Puszta, in the land of P. J. D.’s pre- 
dilections. 

Father Dolin was Associate Editor of AMERICA in 
1925-26. Other former workers with the America Staff 
now in Rome are: Father John E. Grattan, S.J., of the 
American Assistancy; and Father John F. X. Sweeney, 
S.J., at the Gregorian. Father John J. O’Rourke, former 
Rector of the Biblicum, has passed several New York 
summers as collaborator. THe PItcrm™. 
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Back of Business 











[* the last issue of America, I called attention to the 
rather undisturbed advance of large-scale banking. 
This trend is of importance, because upon it depends a 
good deal of our industrial development. The latter, in 
turn, is responsible for the economic and social future of 
the country. Logically, the steady concentration of the 
large banking interests has had its parallel in the con- 
centration of industrial interests. 

A recent book, “ The Modern Corporation and Private 
Property,” by A. A. Berle, Jr., and Gardiner C. Means, 
gives substantial information on the subject. And on first 
sight it would appear as if American corporate industry 
was following very healthy principles; the growth in the 
number of stockholders in American corporations rose 
from less than 5,000,000 in 1900 to almost 25,000,000 
in 1932. It sounds as if the public was taking an ever 
larger interest in American corporations. The true situa- 
tion corrects this impression. 

In 1910, the 200 largest companies in the United States 
owned 33 per cent of all corporate assets, while the other 
200,000 companies shared in the remaining 67 per cent. 
Ten years later, the 200 companies had increased their 
share to 39 per cent, with some 250,000 companies taking 
the other 61 per cent. In 1930, the 200 leaders had ob- 
tained 49 per cent of total corporate assets; the number 
of somewhat smaller companies had increased to 300,000, 
but their total share had decreased to 51 per cent. And 
today, the big corporations have accumulated more than 
50 per cent. 

From present indications it may be assumed that this 
industrial trend, instead of being slowed down by the 
depression, will actually be enhanced, for the following 
reasons : 

1. Lack of funds forces many of the smaller com- 
panies either into bankruptcy or into a merger with larger 
and better-financed production interests. 

2. (a) The rapid increase in the number of (especially 
small) stockholders which breaks up any possibility of 
majority control. 

(b) The predominance of minority control. The five 
largest corporations in the country reflect this tendency 
rather clearly, that is, in the case of American Telephone, 
United States Steel, Standard Oil, General Motors, and 
Pennsylvania Railroad. In the case of Telephone holders 
of less than twenty-five shares constitute about eighty 
per cent of the total. 

3. The ever-accelerating growth in wealth controlled 
by very large corporations—that means very large bank- 
ing interests. 

Two conclusions stand out: first, the futility of discuss- 
ing the evils of unemployment, a social order, etc., as long 
as we do not concentrate upon their evil sources ; second, 
the very unobtrusive, very silent, but very effective 
progress of large-scale concentration in finance and in- 
dustry. GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 
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Literature 


Aspiring Authors 
A. D. McAcuon 


OMMENTING upon a recent pessimistic paper of 

mine concerning the present state of the short story 
in this country, an optimistic gentleman writes in a later 
issue of America: “ Practically every one of his state- 
ments is partly false, for all that they are in part true.” 
This is an agreeable stimulation to controversy, but I find 
myself unable to pay him the same compliment in regard 
to his inferences. For example, the inference that I am 
a writer in revolt against literary formulas, whose “ own 
artistic and uncompromising efforts’ have been rejected, 
is wholly, not partly false. 

Now I confess to literary aspirations. I confess that 
I have submitted fiction to many magazines in the hope 
of gaining a literary foothold. But the stuff I submitted 
was not “uncompromising and artistic.” It was done 
according to the standard formulas. Sometimes it was 
saccharinely romantic ; sometimes it was narrowly realistic. 
I am glad now that all of it was returned. To see it in 
print would cause me to shudder in anguish. The un- 
compromising stuff I have come up with from an occa- 
sional pearl dive I have never submitted to any magazine. 

No. I sat down to write my pessimistic diatribe against 
magazine fiction because of an appalling and, I hope, thor- 
oughly honest, reaction to the mass of undeniably trite, 
crude, and artificial stories which I find in all popular 
magazines, all of them. And I hold that a crusade against 
that sort of stuff, even a crusade of pessimism and dis- 
couragement, is highly commendable if it can actually 
check the output. 

I strongly reiterate my advice to struggling short-story 
writers: write novels. In fact, I am in favor of a mora- 
torium on short stories; it would be excellent discipline 
for authors and editors alike. After all, I think it is true 
that the short-story form of literature appeals to writers, 
aspiring, perspiring, and otherwise, largely because of the 
quick financial turnover. Many writers, capable of sound, 
comprehensive work in longer fiction, have found that 
they can make a good living by leaving it alone and main- 
taining a steady flow of the formulistic type of short 
stories that popular-magazine editors like. I do not think 
that any of these editors will deny that they have accepted 
some pretty shabby material from authors who had previ- 
ously built up solid reputations as novelists. And of late 
the whole situation has been made much worse by the 
advent of a new fictional offspring—the short short-story. 
From information I have received in editorial sanctums, 
[ should judge that about every fifth person in the United 
States is knocking off “ short shorts,” lured by the prom- 
ise of disproportionately large rewards. 

The “short short,” as true a product of the machine 
age as the electric cocktail shaker, is a tricky little thing. 
It requires a deft hand to fit a small, neat slice of romance 
or realism into the accepted mould for this medium, a 
hand too mechanically deft, usually, to be an artistic hand. 
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A few of our better known authors have indulged in the 
short short-story form recently, and if any of them have 
hopes of immortality in “ complete works ” it would have 
been better, I fancy, had they used pseudonyms on those 
lighter effusions. 

But we were talking about the aspiring writer. I say 
to him and I say it earnestly: get out of this mad and 
overcrowded magazine market and relax your fevered 
brain; lose yourself in the leisurely fabrication of a 
75,000-word novel of the kind this country really needs. 
The optimistic gentleman says that “if all the difficul- 
ties which are said to be indigenous to the modern short 
story actually exist, then they certainly exist in a much 
more magnified degree in the modern novel.”’ 

Nonsense. The market for novels, one may discover 
by reading any complete book-review supplement, is much 
wider than the short-story market. What magnified dif- 
ficulties of technique and plot construction there may be 
are offset by the fact of a broader canvas, by a sense of 
relief from the constriction peculiar to short-story writing 
and by a healthful lessening of market consciousness. The 
novel is a far better training ground for the writer who 
really has something to say and who is more interested in 
saying it adequately than he is in taking the short cuts to 
frothy success. 

Perhaps I, as an aspiring writer, have nothing at all to 
tell the world in any form of literature, but I believe I 
shall discover that more quickly when I start a novel than 
if I were to keep pounding on the short-story market. 

Having something to say and feeling strongly moved to 
say it is the first cause of good writing. Creative litera- 
ture has its birth amid a churning mass of fascinating 
thoughts, thoughts upon relations between individuals, be- 
tween individuals and systems, between souls and conven- 
tions, between minds and beauties. All these thoughts, 
some of them so vague as to seem at first almost inex- 
pressible, are the results of the clearly observed phenom- 
ena of life. Absorbed in them, convinced that they are 
important thoughts, the artist feels deep and recurrent 
desires to reproduce them in some permanent form. 
Granted that he possesses the required energy and initia- 
tive, he will sit down to unload a burden which has been 
accumulating, without any deliberate effort on his part, 
since his age of reason. The unloading process means 
work, of course, but the fact should be borne in mind that 
it is an unloading process, not a mere synthetic inventive 
process. Short-story writers are inclined to overlook that, 
I think. 

Speaking of the mental labor, patience, and persistence 
necessary in creative literature, it may be helpful to keep 
reminding the young hopeful that genius is “ nine-tenths 
perspiration and one-tenth inspiration’; but is there not 
a danger in too much repetition of this well-worn phrase 
of persuading the writer that genius is ten-tenths per- 
spiration? There are authors who perspire freely many 
hours every day to keep the “ wood-pulp ” magazines sup- 
plied with blood and thunder. Everybody knows, of 
course, that constant practice is essential in any artistic 
medium in order to acquire facility of expression. But 
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the writer with something to say need never, while ac- 
quiring that facility, go beyond the problems which occupy 
his own mind. There is always plenty of material to 
work on in that profound reservoir. 

And while discussing literary material and the process 
of its reproduction in articulate forms, the question of 
technique naturally bobs up again. It is not difficult to 
invent definitions of such an abstract entity as literary 
technique. But I wish the gentleman who objected to 
mine had dealt with it more accurately while proposing 
one of his own. I did not associate the term with “ ver- 
bal formulas,” nor did I conceive it as a “ torch that can 
he passed from hand to hand.” On the contrary, I said 
that it is something which cannot be treated separately 
from the creative urge, something which cannot be taught 
scientifically. It is part of the artist’s image of a particu- 
lar thing he desires to reproduce. 

Again, it might take considerable argument to convince 
me that it is exactly synonymous with style. Style I 
always looked upon as the constant expression of an 
author’s individuality no matter what he writes, and tech- 
nique as the variable method he uses in different plans of 
plot and character construction, 

A re-reading of my original articles in AMERICA fails 
to reveal to me a denunciation of all literary realism, as 
the optimistic gentleman seems to infer. I objected to 
certain types of abnormal realism in modern magazines 
and I tried to mark a distinction between “ realism” as a 
literary term and “ reality” as the vast substance from 
which all artists draw their material. I am against the 
realism of exaggerated accidentals such as is to be found 
in the semi-pathological stories of sex and the sordid de- 
scriptions of dirty neighborhoods. Furthermore, this dis- 
cussion is not concerned with realistic fiction that has a 
“noble purpose.” The kind of writer | had in mind is 
simply delighted to come upon an odorous, squalid, and 
unsanitary scene because of its exploitation value; he 
would not thank you for sending around a corps of street 
cleaners to disturb his “ art.” 

And now a word about the “ supersensitive and easily 
bruised ” writers whom the optimistic gentleman advises 
to give up writing. A writer who hopes to produce im- 
portant work has got to be sensitive. The history of 
literature indicates that the supersensitive and easily 
bruised have turned out masterpieces. A mind cannot 
control all its reactions. A true artist is supersensitive to 
sound and color, to fluttering eyelids and delicate heart 
throbs ; sensitive to possible consequences of possible ac- 
tions, all of which are part of his imaginings. He cannnot 
separate his objective sensitiveness from his subjective. 
In other words, if he is not sensitive to the rebuff of the 
stereotyped rejection slip, the chances are he will not be 
sensitive enough to the muffled anguish of a fictional soul 
to make the most of it. 

In the beginning of this discussion I believe I said that 
many young writers—and I mean by that the writers of 
real promise and not the producers of the neat mechanical 
fiction whom Henry Seidel Canby called the “ Dapper 
Sams” of literature—are bewildered by the present state 
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of the short-story market. They find it difficult to make 
up their minds whether to follow the standard romantic 
formulas that bring the best returns or whether to react 
against the formulas with an articulation that is apt to be 
negatively “arty.” A few of them, a rare few, are able 
to compromise successfully, to find a middle course. But 
the majority, I think, eventually will make their marks in 
writing that is bound with stiff covers. 


REVIEWS 
St. John of the Cross. By Fr. Bruno, O.D.C. New York: 

Renziger Brothers. $5.50. 

This biography of the great mystic is a translation of the 
official work sponsored by the Discalced Carmelites. This English 
edition is edited by Father Benedict Zimmerman, O.D.C., and has 
an introduction by Jacques Maritain. The restraint of a trained 
historian is not able to smother the flaming soul of the little 
Spanish friar who was the right arm of St. Teresa in her reform 
of the Carmelites, for the story is told by one who loves him 
and who in addition understands him. A great deal of new light 
is thrown upon the so-called persecutions of St. John by the 
Caleed Carmelites, in which both the severity of his treatment 
and the general good intentions of his Superiors are fully taken 
into account. Since the book is a biography and not an interpre- 
tation, the mystical life of St. John is analyzed in smaller com- 
pass than one might wish but Father Bruno has succeeded in 
bringing together all of the essential elements of this mystic who 
was in 1926 declared a Doctor of the Universal Church. Certain 
researches since the original edition appeared have thrown more 
light on the relation of St. John with the Mohammedan mystics 
and undoubtedly a new edition will take these into account. In 
a postscript by Father Zimmerman, further information is given 
with more interpretation than Father Bruno gives of St. John’s 
official relations with his own Superiors. This book excellently 
takes its place along with the great lives of the saints. W. P. 





The House That Freud Built. By Josep Jastrow, Ph.D., LL.D. 

New York: Greenberg, Inc. $2.50. 

Students unacquainted with psychology, who get their first 
knowledge of psychological facts from Freudian sources, will be 
inclined to regard Freud as the founder of modern psychology. 
So much of the Freudian terminology is employed in the teaching 
of psychology and psychiatry by professors who have hazy or 
erroneous concepts of volition, mental conflicts, spiritual values, the 
unconscious, that there is the ever-present danger of making un- 
warranted claims for psychoanalysis. The general run of text- 
books in psychology and psychiatry leave the lurking suspicion that 
with all his faults, Freud was right. Jastrow has spent many 
years in his examination of the Freudian structure. He concludes 
that there is very little of real value from a psychologic viewpoint. 
It follows that there can be no greater value from a medical 
viewpoint. A slight deviation of the foundation may throw the 
entire structure out of plumb. And in the execution of the plan 
which determines the special features of the house that Freud built 
lie the causes of its errors and confusions. The plan is impossible 
because it is filled with “exaggerations, errors, and pernicious 
fallacies. Freudianism when weighed in the scales of science is 
found seriously wanting.” An interesting commentary is furnished 
by Freud himself: “One might ask me whether and how far I 
am convinced of the correctness of the assumptions here developed. 
My answer would read that I am neither myself convinced nor do 
I ask that others believe them; or, better stated, I don’t know 
how far I believe them.” From the voluminous mass of conflict- 
ing statements, Professor Jastrow draws attention to Freud’s best 
contribution: the insistence on motivation as the unifying factor 
in man’s total psychic activity. We cannot look to Freud for a 
correct interpretation of the human personality even from a psy- 
chiatric viewpoint. Nor did this concept of human motivation 
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originate from Freud. But by inference we may say that he was 
opposed to the association psychologists whose theories of per- 
sonality impeded the progress of psychiatric diagnosis. Professor 
Dunlap is cited to the effect that the final result of the Freudian 
movement may be beneficial by compelling psychology to put its 
own house in order. The task Jastrow assumed could not have 
been attended with favorable results unless the investigator pos- 
sessed good judgment, great patience, and a wide experience in 
psychology and its allied studies. The aim of the author was to 
separate the gold from the dross; or to use Jastrow’s thought, to 
discover if there was anything worth saving from the entire 
structure. The very small amount he has discovered is almost 
completely obscured by a structure “which rests on bad physics 
and bad physiology, besides being hopelessly inadequate from the 
special standpoint of psychology” (Haldane). W. G. S. 





Problems of the Pacific: 1931. Proceedings of the Fourth Con- 
ference of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Edited by Bruno 
LASKER, assisted by W. L. Hottanp. University of Chicago 
Press. $5.00. 

The fourth biennial conference of the Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations was historic in Pacific affairs. The conference was made 
possible, said its president, “by a tardy realization on the part of 
its Japanese and Chinese members that, whatever calamities may 
have befallen their respective countries through the folly of the 
political leaders, some good may yet result from the coming 
together and the thinking together of the enlightened men and 
women of the various nations.” The proceedings of the conference 
amply justify this hope. They are not wordy discourses on 
idealism, but factual, practical findings, by a highly represen- 
tative group of competent men and women of the different coun- 
tries. Moreover, the material, as presented in this book, is ably 
handled, and so arranged that each chapter forms a quite com- 
plete treatise, with bibliography and documentary appendices. 
The world-wide flare-up of the Manchurian dispute since the con- 
ference took place lends particular significance to the discussions. 
One can study therein China’s development from different view- 
points; China’s international relations; questions of the various 
dependencies in the Pacific, of Oriental students in the American 
universities; migrations to California; the problem of Philippine 
independence; silver and the currency problem, etc. The work is 
an important manual for students of current international prob- 


J. L. F. 


lems. 





Amid These Storms. By Winston S. Cuurcnitt. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

As a writer Winston Churchill manifests great skill as well 
in the dramatic art as in that of the novelist and the word painter. 
His style is simple yet unaffected. It flows like the limpid stream 
and with an ease and power that carries you along in the story 
until the last page closes on the scene. In this book the author 
skilfully strings together true stories of his stormy adventures 
in military and political life. He is the acting yet unobtrusive 
person all the time. Some of the fascinating subjects of his stories 
are: consistency in politics, the domination of chance in human 
life, the emotions experienced while a guest of the Kaiser at the 
German maneuvers of 1906 and 1909, his flying experiences, per- 
sonal contacts, the battle of Sidney Street, the spy story, the 
U-Boat War, and others. No effort is discernible at self-lauda- 
tion or self-defence. He tells us that he thoroughly enjoyed 
campaigning and felt no rancor in his heart against opponents. 
He won ten elections out of fifteen. Of course, Churchill is greatly 
in error when he states that “ Locksley Hall” of Tennyson con- 
tains more accurate predictions than the prophecies of Jeremias 
or Isaias. In the chapter “Fifty Years Hence” his philosophy 
appears materialistic; yet in another chapter he states that he 
has faith in the God of Israel and of History; for, with Gladstone, 
he rests upon “the impregnable rock of Holy Scripture.” The 
book is a valuable contribution to the history of the World War. 

P. H. B. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Historical Sketches—John Joseph Mathews gives us, in 
“Wah’Kon-Tah” (University of Oklahoma Press. $2.50), not 
the ordinary story of the Indian, as seen through the eye of the 
superficial observer, but one that is Indian from beginning to end, 
a study of the Osage Indian, written by a member of that tribe, 
a graduate of the University of Oklahoma and of the University 
of Oxford, by a man who has spent much of his life on the 
reservation of those Indians whose spirit he has so admirably 
described. Mr. Mathews has used the notes of the late Major 
Laban J. Miles, long the Government agent on the Pawhuska 
Reservation, and around the figure of the agent has wound his 
story of the Great Osages and their trek down the “ white man’s 
road.” It is indeed a unique book and will prove enlightening to 
all interested in the original inhabitants of our United States. May 
Todd Aaron has illustrated the book with a number of excellent 
charcoal drawings. 

Hunters for Jesuit treasures might do well, before embarking 
on one of their many hair-brained quests, to glance at Mr. W. 
Telfer’s “The Treasure of Sao Roque” (Macmillan. $3.00), thus 
saving themselves much disappointment. The author has pro- 
duced a very scholarly study of one such treasure, the splendid 
collection of relics, formerly owned by the Jesuit Professed House 
in Lisbon, confiscated at the time of the Suppression, and now 
in the possession of the Casa da Misericordia in that same city. 
He has attempted to reconstruct the Catholic attitude towards 
relics in the days of the Counter-Reformation, and, while we may 
not agree with some of the statements in his chapter, “ General 
Conclusions,” we must credit the work with careful scholarship 
and not uncommon interest. 

The Armses, Dorothy Noyes and John Taylor Arms, have been 
continuing their explorations of little-trod corners of Europe. 
Mr. Arms plants his camp stool in the middle of the public square, 
the excited populace pore over his shoulder while he evolves a 
delicately traced etching of aquatint, sometimes calling him 
“ Papa’,” they visit the parocco who is delighted to find some- 
one who appreciates his artistic treasures, they are serenaded by 
Friulian peasants before a fire of blazing pine-knots, then Mrs. 
Arms writes the story up and you have an extremely handsome 
gift book as a result. This volume of “ Hill Towns and Cities of 
Northern Italy” (Macmillan. $25.00), contains the record of 
their motor-car travels in Northern Italy, particularly in Italy’s 
little-described Northeast, and in Venice. Their point of view is 
refreshingly single minded; their attitude towards things Catholic 
reverential. Both, the artist and the writer, show greater grasp 
and maturity than they did in their previous work. 





Popular Sidelights—Forrest Davis, a feature writer for the 
Scripps-Howard papers, has collected a series of papers into a 
book, “What Price Wall Street?” (William Godwin. $3.00), 
in which he has once again told in journalistic style the tale of 
some of the great manipulators of finance—Alexander Hamilton, 
John Jacob Astor, Daniel Drew, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, 
Jim Fisk, and the rest. It is a story of corners, panics, fortunes 
lost and won. The last chapter, entitled “ 1947 A.D.,” is a picture 
of Wall Street muzzled and chained under a general economic 
board. 

“Unmasking Wall Street” (Stratford. $2.50), by John Lloyd 
Parker, writing in Boston in July of last year at a time when 
he believed a bull market was beginning, covers about the same 
ground as Forrest Davis’ book. It, too, gives a story of the great 
figures but devotes much more space to the leaders of the 1928- 
1929 bull market and the bear operators of 1931. Part of the 
story of the swindles of Ivar Kreuger is told and the last chapters 
give some advice on how to play the market. The general tone 
of the book is bullish and for that reason was outmoded when it 
actually appeared. 

A newspaper correspondent, William P. Helm, has contributed 
an exposé of the usually petty extravagances of Congressmen in 
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“ Washington Swindle Sheet” (Boni. $2.50). By diligently dig- 
ging into reports, he has prepared some uncomfortable moments 
for Senators and Representatives who are rather easy with the 
money which Uncle Sam so generously supplies to them for 
mileage, clerk hire, investigating junkets, and other small ways 
of expending money, which altogether add up to a considerable 
sum. At a time when economy is the cry in Washington, the 
book is a useful text. 





Economics.—If the Catholic reader has his ethical principles 
well in mind and is thus forearmed against the effects of certain 
surprising omissions in William Aylott Orton’s “ Prelude to 
Economics” (Little, Brown. $1.60), he will find the book delight- 
ful reading. It is a rapid flight over the whole terrain of the sub- 
ject, and is intended to give the man who knows nothing about 
economics a clear idea of what it is all about. 

In these days when the first page of the daily newspapers is 
given over to debts, the flow of gold, news about the fall of the 
pound and the attack on the dollar, “ Modern Foreign Exchange” 
(Macmillan. $2.00), by Franklin Escher, will prove a valuable 
introduction to the whole subject of America’s financial inter- 
course with outside markets. The book is an elementary treatise 
for the lay reader, but even students of the subject will find it 
illuminating. 

F. M. Huntington-Wilson, former Under-Secretary of State, 
believes that no recovery from the world-wide depression is 
possible until the price level is raised. In his “ Money and the 
Price Level” (Century. $2.00), he examines in an elementary way 
the essence of our economic difficulties and sets forth a plan for 
increasing the price level. 





Social Texts.—E. J. Ross has performed a service of great 
value to Catholic education in his “A Survey of Sociology” 
(Bruce. $3.50). The volume, consisting of some 570 pages, pre- 
sents a thorough study of the whole field of sociology, but it is 
the chief merit of the book that it presents the subject in the 
light of Christian principles and insists on seeing society in the 
light of eternity. It is to be hoped that the volume, as one of 
the Science and Culture Series, will find universal acceptance in 
Catholic colleges. 

“ Religion: Book Three” (Sadlier) is a text book for secondary 
schools and is one of the Catholic Action Series written by the 
Rev. Raymond J. Campion and Ellamay Horan. The book cor- 
relates religion with other subjects in the high-school curriculum. 
The chapters on the industrial problem, on the economic organiza- 
tion of society, together with the authors’ insistence on the Mystical 
Rody of Christ, make the textbook extremely valuable. 





Books Received.— This list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


A. L. A. Catatoc, 1926-1931. Edited by Marion Horton. $4.50. American 
Library Association. 


Bana'’ism: Irs Ortcin, History, ano Teacuincs. William McElwee Miller. 
$2.00. Revell. 

Curist anp Caesar. Henry Brenner. $1.00. The Raven. 

Cuurcu Surprisinc, Tue. Penrose Fry. $1.25. 

Decape or Ittusion, Tue. Maurice Sachs. $3.50. Anopf. 

Divine Comepy or Dante ALicuiert, Tue. 95 cents. Modern Library. 
Doctrine or THE Messtian 1n Meprevat Jewrsm Literature, Tug. Joseph 
Sarachek. $3.00. Jewish Theological Seminary. 
Fatuer Brown Omwnisus, Tue. G. K. Chesterton. $3.00. Dodd, Mead. 

Firty Years or Boston. $5.00. City Planning Board. 


Four Weatuer. George Gibbs. $2.00. Appleton. 
From Pittar to Post. Helen R. Martin. $2.00. Dodd, Mead. 
Green Doors. Ethel Cook Eliot. $2.00. Little, Brown. 


Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 10 cents. Queen’s Work. 
Richard Stockton, 6th. $7.50. Perth. 
$2.00. > — 
Arthur Eloesser. Knopf. 
Lawrence J. Gonner, S.M. 10 


Hours Orr. 
IneviTaBLe War. 
Jenny Rorxe. Muriel Hine. 
Mopern German Literature. 
OvuTLtIne ror THe Stupy or tHe Missa. 


cents. Maryhurst Normal Press. 
PurLosopny or a Screntiric Man, Tue. Paul R. Heyl. $1.50. Vanguard. 
~~ Appiiep. George W. Crane. $4.00. Northwestern Univer- 
sity Press. 
Queen Exrzasetn. Mona Wilson. $2.00. Appleton. 
Soctat Patnorocy. John Lewis Gillin. $3.75. Century. 


Srerice Pertop 1n Famity Lire, Tue. Very Rev. Canon Valére J. Coucke 
_ and James J. Walsh, M.D. agner. 
Wuat Is Tecunocracy? Allen Raymond. $1.50. McGraw-Hill. 
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The Empress. Swords Against 


Never Ask the End. 
Carthage. Big Bug. 
Isabel Paterson, a middle-aged lady, assiduously read Conrad 

and Joyce—James, surely, and maybe Peggy—then sat down and 

wrote a psychoanalytic study of three Americans, two middle-aged 
women and one middle-aged man, who met in Paris and philan- 
dered around. You know the kind of book: filled with broken 
mental soliloquy, reserving to page 280 the simple preliminary 
facts which the ordinary reader likes to see on page 1. It is called 

“Never Ask the End” (Morrow. $2.50), presumably because it 

has no end; neither has it a beginning; it is all middle. The high 

gods of the Literary Guild have chosen it as their January book. 

They would. Mere men may shudder at it; but the ladies ought 

to eat it up. It is very smartly done. 

“The Empress” (Holt. $2.50), by Carola Oman, reads well. 
It is an historical novel that confirms the proposition that there 
are yet wide acres of virgin territory in the fields of human- 
events-past lying fallow before the pioneering novelist. Other 
periods and other lands are no less full of colorful characters 
and events than England and France in the first half of the 
twelfth century. The small shrewd Matilda, daughter of the first 
English Henry, became the Empress of the Holy Roman Empire 
at the age of eight years by marriage to the German Henry V. 
A widow shortly after she was twenty, she was married to the 
young Count of Anjou, Geoffrey Plantagenet, and thus became 
the mother of Henry II of England, who served his friend, St. 
Thomas of Becket, so ill, and of that second Geoffrey who was 
father of the tragic little Prince Arthur known to us through 
Shakespeare’s great chronicle play, “King John.” Indeed, the 
story of Matilda has Shakespearean sweep. “ The Empress” is 
the history of the life of a capable, ambitious, proud yet womanly 
woman, written by a woman also capable. The multitude of char- 
acters who talk through the pages of this well told and sufficiently 
authentic book are of human stature, and healthily so. This is not 
a great novel, but it is none the less a good one. 

Friedrich Donauer, in “ Swords Against Carthage” (Longmans, 
Green. $2.00), gives us a novel that is different: different in plot, 
different in style, different in execution. Names, places, charac- 
ters long since consigned to the casket of memory by modern 
education, suddenly snap the seal of silence and leap into life. The 
reader is given an instructive and interesting insight into the 
glory that was Rome's and the military splendor of ancient 
Carthage. Weaving threads of romance into the fabric of fact, the 
author has given us a novel of history that to many will seem a 
welcome relief from the morbidly sentimental and sensuous vapor- 
ings of today. Aided by the attractive drawings of the old fight- 
ing elephants, the galleys, the archers, the javelin throwers, the 
stormed garrisons and heavily defended city walls, we have little 
difficulty in following and enjoying the story, at least, of conquer- 
ors and conquered. With the calm and courageous Publius Cor- 
nelius Scipio, his highly strung though dauntless tribune Claudius, 
we pass with the Roman army in Spain from Saguntum to Car- 
tagena to Baecula, across the waters of the Mediterranean into 
Africa, and then on triumphantly against the mighty Hannibal, 
with “Swords Against Carthage.” This book will rejoice the 
hearts of all lovers of the classics. 

On the jacket of “ Big Bug” (Revell. $2.00), the publisher calls 
this an “amazing story.” The story is, beyond question, “ amaz- 
ing.” Religious fiction is hard to write. Sienkiewicz did it well; 
Wiseman and Newman did it with mediocre success. One doubts 
if anyone else has ever done it quite as badly as Rader. He seems 
to have gone into the job with some terrible handicaps. One is 
that his religion is mostly an hysterical shout, and his one patron 
saint is Sancta Publicitas. Another is that his stilted, mechanical 
tale is studded with heresies; which throws a rather genial light 
on the Spanish Inquisition, at least opens up a new line of research. 
Perhaps the men the Inquisition burned at the stake wrote as 
wretchedly as Rader; and the Inquisitors were merely men with 
a sound literary instinct. But in that case, the real historical prob- 
lem is: why did they give up the practice of boiling in oil? 
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Communications 











Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 


words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Remit the Interest on the Debts? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the world-wide discussion of the War debts, it has been a 
matter of surprise and no little disappointment to me that the 
Catholic press in America has not come out boldly and given 
these debts their true and rightful title, which is Usury, and al- 
most the most flagrant example of it in history, for the Church 
clearly defines interest on unproductive loans as usurious and the 
practice has been condemned by all moral systems. 

Those who have enlightened knowledge of their Faith know 
that the Church cannot in our time command practical application 
of this principle. But that has happened before in history, and is 
no reason for not boldly proclaiming the principle as the Church 
always does. Surely here is lost a golden opportunity for the 
Catholic press to fulfil one of its chief functions, that of proclaim- 
ing the truth, for we have the decision of the Fourth Lateran 
Council in this subject, as well as the teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, both of which are part of the great deposit of teaching 
of the Church; and should not the Catholic press be a torch, in 
the darkness of the modern world’s ignorance, of true principles? 

For those who sincerely desire to understand and think aright 
and with the Church on the subject, I refer them to the powerful 
essay on Usury in “Essays of a Catholic,” by Hilaire Belloc. It 
is a painful thought that America is, unconsciously, advocating so 
“unclean a thing” as Usury, and one capable of making at least 
some of her citizens question whether they wish to remain citizens. 

St. Jean de Luz, France. HELEN CARROLL Ropsins. 


[An article, “ Aquinas on the Cables,” in this issue of AMERICA 
points out that there can sometimes be an extrinsic title to interest 
on unproductive loans. One such title is “the sacrifice of alterna- 
tive profit,” recognized even in the Middle Ages. In lending 
money to Europe for war purposes, the American people sacrificed 
the profit they might otherwise have made by investing their money 
in production. True, the Treasury pays them interest on their 
bonds, but they themselves pay the taxes out of which the Gov- 
ernment meets its interest. From this point of view, the interest 
on the War debts is not usurious —Ed. Amertca.] 


Threnody 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It would be unfortunate if the wide circle of AMERICA readers 
were not to appreciate how heavy a loss the Catholics of Boston 
have recently sustained. Edward A. McLaughlin, first graduate 
of Boston College, might well be set before the oncoming gener- 
ations of students as the type in every way worthy their eager 
emulation. A knight in spirit, a scholar in mind, a child in heart, 
there was about him a high integrity which shone before men. 
His life, after a few years of teaching, was given to the law, and 
trustworthiness was its characteristic. So it came about that 
friends turned to him repeatedly to serve as trustee and executor: 
parties kept him at his post of Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives through the changing administrations of twenty-five years, 
profiting by his unusual mastery of parliamentary law; and the 
State and City made him member of important commissions. 

His modesty went hand in hand with his ability, yet the bright 
intelligence which seemed to shine about him marked him in any 
gathering. In this true gentleman strength and courtesy most 
fortunately met, and the rare sweetness of his smile will live long 
in the hearts of those who knew and admired him. They may 
truly say of him, as did Fitz-Greene Halleck of the poet Drake, 
“None knew him but to love him, nor named him but to praise.” 

Boston. Marte BLake. 








